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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the results of a national survey 
of college and university writing prograa directors that was 
undertaken to provide reliable and icurrent infornaticn about writing 
prograas at the college level. The first chapter contains a 
discussion cf the survey questionnaire and* saaple population. The 
jfext nine chapters report the responses of the 127 subjects surveyed 
in the following areas: (1) required and elective aritirg courses; 
(2) types, distributions, and sizes of writing courses; (3) staffing 
of writing courses: <») proficiency exaainations and exemption 
practices; <5| freshaan textbooks used; (6) activities in freshaan 
writing courses; (7) evaluating freshaan writing students; (8) 
faculty evaluation and development; and . (9) successful and 
rhRuccessful. aspects of college writing prograas. A concluding 
chapter contains criticisa and praise of the questionnaire used in 

the survey and a discussion of the aspects of writi»g_g.rojgr.ams_not 

covered by the survey. A list of participating universities and 
colleges is appended. (HTB) 
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CHAPTER I 



THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND THE SAMPLE POPULATION 



This report presents the results of a national survey of 
college and university writing program directors Csee note II • 
The survey was undertaken to provide the profession at large with 
reliable and current Information about college and university 
writing programs. The report . relies heavily on descriptive 
statistics* lie undertook the survey of writing program directors 
In order to describe college-level writing programs; we did hot 
undertake the survey In brder to. test hypotheses* 
Hypothesis-testing assumes a *tevel of background knowtedge and 
theory which we believe does no^rVxIst for writing programs* 

V 

\ 

When we began our study* we realized that our report might 
seem to be presenting statistics on the average height* weight* 
and age . of people In Switzerland when photographs of the 
Jungfrau? Lake Geneva* and the Rhone River might be of more 
Interest* But we also felt that for at least two reasons such 
photographs would be of limited value to persons Interested In 
college writing programs* First? such collections of photographs 
already exist In the form of descriptions of fresnman writing 
programs* descriptions such as those recently collected by Jasper 
Neel Csee note 2) and by Harvey Wiener and Elaine Halmon Csee 
note 3)* Second and more Important? national trends can not be 
Identified In the anecdotal evidence provided In those 
descriptions* Too often In the past* single examples have been 
held up as "typlcat" while far more numerous opposing examples 
have been ignored* We did not quant Ify because of our love for 
numbers nor to level out differences » across ~ Institutions* 
Indeed* we chose to do a national survey because we did not want 
to elevate a few programs as Ideals while Ignoring what the great 
majority of colleges and universities In this country actually do 
to teach* writing* 

The report which follows Is a detailed one? monotonously and 
painfully so In places* But It Is detailed for what we think are 
very good reasons* The report describes a large number of data 
about a large number of aspects of a large number of 
college- 1 evel writing programs* Some of these data we have found 
to be meaningful* to be explainable* What significance other 
data have regains unclear. to us* JBut those same data may be 
meaningful «to others* Our Inability to see any significance In 
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certain pieces of data was no reason to exclude those data fro* 
the report* If we have erred* we have purposefully erred In the 
direction of Inclusl veness. It nould have been easier to have 
written— In very "upbeat 9 language* af coursdh- a report which 
Merely offered what we think are the major findings of the 
survey* We could have eliminated the problem of dealing with 
many numbers that way and saved ourselves such tlae* However* If 
we learned anything fro* the writing, program directors we 
surveyed* It was that there are many ways of viewing similar 
thlngsS and we expect that some of the data we summarize In this 
report will be Interpreted differently by different people. In 
fact;* we hope that will be the case and that aeanlngful 
discussions about the nature of college writing prograas ensue 
froa these Interpretations* tie have chosen to present the 
results of our survey 1n such a way that those results can be 
Interpreted by others In addition to ourselves* Ue certainly 
offer our Interpretations In the pages which follow* But we 
Invito others to suppleaent* and even correct* our 
Interpretations when necessary* 

Soae valuable surveys of writing prograas have appeared froa 
time to tine* However* It Is the nature of survey data to becoae 
quickly obsolete* especially as attitudes toward the teaching of 
writing change rapidly and as many Institutions of higher- 
learning build new and different writing coaponents Into their 
curricula* Uhat was generally true of college-level writing 
programs In* say* 1960 or even 1978 aay no longer be true* 
Instructional methods such as sentence coablnlng were just 
beginning to have an lapact on college writing prograas tn 1978; 
and writers of college textbooks and college writing teachers 
themselves aay now have a better understanding of- the processes 
of coaposing than they did only three years ago* Our survey of 
writing program directors 1s the latest testing of the waters* 
the most recent pulse-taking of a discipline In flux* To the 
extent* then* that college writing prograas have changed and are 
changing* studies like this one aay be helpful to those trying to 
gauge the teaching of writing In colleges or to shape the 
administration of writing prograas* With surveys such as this 
one 1n hand* writing prograa directors and writing teachers can 
compare their own practices and prograas with those of others* 

In constructing our questionnaire for writing program 
directors* we were guided by the work of previous researchers* 
such as Albert R* Kltzhaber (see note 4>* Elizabeth Cowan (see 
note 5)* jasper Neel (see note 6)* and Claude Gibson (see note 
71* Ue found especially helpful the survey of college writing 
prograas which Gibson reported In 1978* His survey was the aost 
comprehensive of any we found* Ue tried to design a survey 
Instrument containing questions which would take our survey 
beyond the scope of his* 

Our work on the questionnaire began In September* 1980* 
Froa that t1ae until the end of Deceaber* we surveyed related 
studies to deteralne the kinds of questions we should ask and the 
aaount of information we should atteapt to elicit fron writing 
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program directors* During the course of many discussions of 
preliminary versions of our questions* we decided t& develop a 
complex Instrument which would elicit very extensive and In-depth 
Information about college-level writing programs throughout the 
nation* rather than a less complicated one that could be answered 
quickly and easily* Ue decided* In short* that a smaller set of 
very detailed responses was preferable to a larger set of less 
detailed ones* A later version of this extensive Instrument was 
reviewed by two of our first-year consultants* Richard L* Larson 
J and Richard Lloyd-Jones* near the end of December.* 



In March of 1981* we requested and received from Harvey 
Wiener and Joseph Comprone the mailing list of the Council of 
Writing Program Administrators CUPA ) • This mal Ung 11st 
contained most of the names of th< over 550 writing prograri 
directors we Initially contacted* Ue mailed a letter to those 
writing program directors whose nam?§ and addresses appeared on 
the UPA list- and to directors we knew who were not members , of 
UPA* The letter explained the nature of the survey ice wished to 
conduct* provided an estimate of the amount of time that would be 
required to fill out the survey Instrument* and asked the 
directors If they wished to participate* Of these directors* 259 
returned the self-addressed* stamped postcard we had Included 
with our letter of Inquiry* thereby Indicating their willingness 
to participate In the survey* Each of these directors was sent a 
copy of our questionnaire* together with a business-reply 
envelope 1ri which to ^return the completed form* Cf the 259 
writing program directors who agreed to complete and return the 
form* 127 C49*04X> did Csee note 8)* The extraordinary amount of 
detailed Information the responding writing program directors 
provl ded v about their programs suggests that our questionnaire was, 
a good one* even' If It was not perfect* 

Although we- are satisfied with the rate of return* we had 
hoped It would be greater* Two factors contributed to the 
lower-than-expected rate of return: CI) each writing program 
director had to sp^nd a mjnlmy of about three hours gathering' 
and recording the Information requested by the survey Instrument* 
an amount of Mme well In excess of our stated estimate* and €2) 
the writing program directors received the questionnaire during a 
very hectic period of the academic year* late In* the spring 
semester or quarter* 

Some d tree tors Indicated that m the Instrument was not 
•flexible* enough to elicit accurate Information about their 
programs*, Other ^directors protest ed— some In very lively and 
colorful language— that a few of our questions * were poorly 
worded* confusing* or otherwise difficult to understand* 
Virtually all complained about the amount of time Involved In 
filling out the questionnaire* but 'most filled It out nonetheless 
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and did so very conscientiously Csee note 9). 

V 

1.3. qescr;p t iqh qf SAHEk£ population* schools and 

Manias mm 2mm 



Of the 127 responding directors? 14 (11.02X) were from 
two-year colleges ?' 67 (52.76X1 fro* four-year Institutions? and 
46 (36.22X1 from universities. All areas of the country appear 
t9 be adequately represented by the responding writing program 
directors except the Northwest. 

Of the 127 Institutions whose writing program directors 
responded to the survey? 80 (62.98X1 received the bulk of their 
funding from public sources? either federal (see note 101? state? 
or local; and 47 '(37.0.2X1 received their primary funding from 
private sources? often religious denominations (see note 111. Ue 
used taxonomies employed by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCESI to distinguish among two-year and four-year 
Institutions and Universities. Under the NCES 9 s classification 
system? only Institutions with professional schools (e.g.? law? 
medical? dental) or substantial graduate programs are categorized 
as universities (see note 121. One result of using the NCES 9 * 
classifications is that any four-year Institution In our sample 
with an enrollment of less than 2?500 and many four-year 
Institutions with enrollments larger than 2?500 were classified 
as four-year schools? even though some of th°m have graduate 
programs and call themselves universities. Thus 24 of the 
responding Institutions^ are here classified as four-year 
Institutions? even though they are nominally universities. Our 
use of the NCES classification systems -should not Indicate our 
agreement with them? our only reason for so classifying four-year 
Institutions and universities was to allow us to compare our 
sample population with the larger national population (see note 
13). Such comparisons would have been Impossible unless common 
class 1 f 1c at 1on s ys terns were employed. Our use of NCES 0 s 
taxonomies yielded 'data which are not? unfortunately? s*r1ctl v 
comparable to those reported by Gibson 1n 1978. 

One hundred of the 127 responding writing program directors 
provided Information about themselves and the positions they 
hold. The average term of the writing program director 1n the 
100 Institutions 1s about; 3.6 years. Several of the directors? 
however.? reported having titles as new as their programs? and 
others reported having either permanent or Indefinite terms. Of 
the 100 program directors? 99X have faculty status? and 66X have 
tenure. Seventy-three percent of the writing program directors ^ 
1n four-year Institutions have tenure? 1n two-year colleges about 
63X have tenure! and 1n universities only about 58X have tenure. 
Of the writing programs In schools receiving their primary 
support from public funds? 74X of the directors are tenured. In 
Institutions supported primarily by private: funds? only 54X of 
the directors have tenure. Host (72X1 of the directors hold a 
PhD as their highest degree? while another 12X have an HS or an 
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HAf 7X an MFAt and 5Z an EdD. Only 2X have a OA. The regaining 
directors Cabout 3X of the total) hold other? unspecified 
degrees* 



Tabic X*l compares the dlst rl but 1 on of our responding 
Institutions across type and prlaary source of- funding* Ii&l£> 
£.2 shows the corresponding distribution nationwide of colleges 
and universities within the sane categories* 



Private X Public X Total X 



ft 














2-Year Colleges 


1 


0.79 


13 


10.23 


14 


11.02 


4-Year Institutions 


32 . 


. 25.20 


35 


27.56 


67 


52.76 


Unlwersl ties 


14 


11.02 


32 


25.20 


46 


36.22 


TOTAL 


47 


37.02 


80 


62.98 


127 


100.00 



l£&i£ Distribution of Survey Sample by Number and 

Percentage Across Type of Inst itut 190 aosl ££iOiittdi 

soy ess s± fJAOiina CN - 1271. 



X Private X Public X Total 



2-Year Colleges 8.55 29.45 38.00 

4-Year Institutions 42.35 14.53 56.88 

Universities 2.08 3.04 5.12 

. TOTAL 52.98 47.02 100.00 



JaJliS National Distribution for 1978*79 of 

Colleges and Universities by Percentage Across 

l ye s si laiiltiitisn and ELiGilcal S£U£££ st 

F undi ng CN = 3*131). 



Conp/rlson of LUtig !•! and Iflitfi 1*2 Indicates a large 
number °of differences between the distribution of the schools 
Included In our survey and the national distribution across the 
saie categories. In, our saaplet 52.76X of the schools are 
class 1 tied as f our-year Institutions not having substant 1al 
graduate programs or professional schools attached to then. 
Nationwide! 56.88X of postsecondary Institutions fall Into the 

• A 
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category of four-year Institutions* thus Indicating that our 
saaple differs In this category froa the national population by 
4«ia percentage points* Other differences are aore pronounced. 
In our saaple* 37.Q2X of the. Institutions receive their principal 
funding- fro* private sources and 62. 98X froa public sources* 
whereas nationally 52.98X. of all Institutions receive their 
prlaary support froa private sources and 47.02X f roa> public 
sources. With regard to the percentage of universities and 
two-year colleges* the differences between our saaple and the 
national population are equally large. In our saaple* 11.02X of 
the schools are two-year colleges and 36.22X are universities. 
In contrast* 38X and 5.12X of all Institutions nationwide are 
two-year colleges and universities* respectively* 

i. 3. 2. saiais aiii£i&yUgn A&rass £itwr!w 



Differences between our saaple of Institutions and the 
larger population are further Illustrated In Tabl e £.3 through 



I5kle 1.7. 



Size 



All 

Institutions 



Private 



Public 




LT 1001 

1001-2500 

2501-5000 



5001-10t)00 
10001-20000 
6T 20000 
TOTALS 



39.32 
26.54 ' 
12.68 
11.94 
6.84 
2.68 4 
7.00.00 



100.00 



62.02 
25.32 
6.75 
4.10 
1.51 
0.30 



13.72 
27.92 
19.36 
20.79 
12.84 
5.37 
'.00.00 ' 



Table, I.J. Mallflflai Distribution for 1978-79 by 
PercentagCof Private and Public Institu- 
tions Across Size Categories (N s 3*131). 
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. Size 


Responding * 




Pr Ivate 


Public 


Categories 

• 


Institutions 












N 


X of 


N 


X of 


N 


X of 






Total 




Total 




Total 


. _ -. 
LT 1O01 


6 


4.72 


6 


0 

4*72 


mm <» 




1001-2500 


19 


14.96 


17 


13.39 


2 


1.57 


2501-5000 


24 


18.90 


7 


5.51 


17 


13.39 


SQOlrlOQOO 


22 


17.32 


9 


7.09 


13 


10.23 


10001-2.0000 


28 


22.05 


4 


3.15 


24 


18.90 


6T 20000 


28 


' 22.05 


4 


3.15 


24 


18.90 


TOTALS 


127 


100.00 


47 


37.01 


80 


62.99 



10 Sl«aJLe Across Size Categories fN = 127). ■ 

Comparison of l£ftl£'I«3 and IafeLt 1*4 reveals some striking 
differences between the distribution of our survey schools and 
the national population with regard to size categories Csee note 
14) and primary source of funding* In our samplet for , Instance* 
only 4*72X of the Institutions have fewer than ltOOI studentst 
whereas nationally the percentage Is much hlghert 39.32X. In the 
ltQQl-2t5QQ 1 2't501~5t0QQt and 5t001-10t000 categories t the 
differences are somewhat t less pronounced* but nevertheless 
noteworthy* Extremely Important differences between our sample 
and the national population hold for the 10 t001-20 • 000 and the 
more-than-20 t000 categories* Uhlte too few schools with 
enrollments under ltOOI responded to our quest lonnal re « an 
Inordinate number of schools with enrollments In excess of 
lOtOOO — and especially Schools whose enrollments exceed 
20t000— completed and returned our questionnaire* l a fe lfi 1*1 .and 
T flftlrS !•! also point to Important differences between the 
distribution of the private and public Institutions In our sample' 
across the size categories and the national distribution of. like 
Institutions across the same categories* Such differences are 
presented In more detail 1n Iflftjs lafeAg and lafel fi 
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o 1 ZC 




V tfft a ■* 

• cor 






University 


TOTI 


la icgor i cs 


Pr i u 
rr it 


Pnhl 
ruui 


Pr 1 v 


Pub L 


Pr 1v 


Publ 




it i nm 
LI lUUi 


— — 




D 










1001-2500 


i 


2 


16 








19 


2501-5000 






7 


11 




2 


24 


5001-10000 




3 




9 


9 


1 


22 


10001-20000 




3 


3 


12 


1 


9 


28 


6T 20000 




1 




3 


4 


20 


28 


TOTALS 


i 


13 


32 


35 


14 


32 


127 



Table I»5. Distribution of Survey Saaple by Jjcae ojf IflSii- 
"tyftlgn and Source of Fyndlng Across Size Categories 
<N = 127). 



Size 2-Year 4-Year University TOTALS 



Categories 


Pr1v. 


Publ 


PMv 


Publ 


Pr1v 


Publ 




LT 1001 






4.72 








4.72 


1001-2500 


0.79 


1.58 


12.60 






j 


14.97 


2501-5000 




3.15 


5.51 


8.66 




1.58 


18.90 


5001-10000 




2.36 




7.09 


7.0v 


0.79 


17.33 


10001-20000 




2.36 


2.36 


9.45 


0.79 


7.09 


22.05 


6T 20000 




0.79 




2.36 


3.15 


15.73 


22.03 


TOTALS 


0.79 


10.24 


25.19 


27.56 


11.03 


25.19 


100.00 


Pr1v/Publ 
















TOTALS 


11.03 


52 


.75 


36. 


.22 


100.00 



Table X.6. Percentage Distribution of Survey Saaple by Jy .e e 
of InsHJfcyJiofl and So_yrce $f Fjjndlnji Across Size Cate- 
gories <N = 127). 



'Size 


2-Year 


4-Year 


Universities 


TOTALS 


Cat eaor 1es 


Prlv 


Publ 


Pr1v 


Publ 


Prlv 


Publ 




LT 1001 

W • * W W A 


7.54 


5.40 


25.33 


1.05 






39.32 


1O01-25QQ 


, 0.89 


9.93 


12.52 


3.19 






26.53 


2501-5000 / 

WW A w WWW / 


0.06 


5.78 


3.26 


3.29 


0.26 


0.03 


12.68 


5Q01-100QJK 


0.06 


5.34 


1.12 


4.02 


0.99 


0.42 


11.95 


10001-2-fftfoO 




2.62 


0.13 


2.46 


0.67 


0.96 


6.84 


GT^TOOO 




0.38 




0.51 


0.16 


1.63 


2.68 


""1 TOTALS 


8.55 


29.45 


42.36 


14.52 


2.08 


3.04 


100.00 


Pr1w/Publ 
















TOTALS 


38.00 


/ 56.88 


5.12 


100.00 



Tab\j 1.7. National Distribution for 1978*79 by Percentage 

of Private and Public 2-Year Schools t 4-Year Schools t and 
Universities Across SiiSL Cate92Cj.es <N = 3?13D* 



As Tjb^e I»3 through TflfrV* J>7 Illustrate? our sample 
population differs In Important ways f row the larger population 
of all Institutions* Our sample 1s least representative of very 
small instl tutlonst especially snail two-year colleges and small 
four-year colleges with enrollments under 1?Q01* These 
Institutions make up 40% of all Institutions nationally* The 
small number of responses from such Institutions was not totally 
unexpected since these are the Institutions least likely to have 
formally organized writing programs or even designated directors 
of composition* Many such small schools would thus probably not 
be Included In a population of SSfr.figlS M J th organized writing 
programs. This means that even though 'our sample Is not very 
representative of nationally accredited Institutions Included In 
NCES statistics? It may represent fairly well those Institutions 
which have organized composition programs* The large differences 
between our sample and the national population make It Impossible 
to get an Idea of how things stand nationally without making some 
fairly ambitious extrapolations from our data? a matter taken up 
In some detail below* 



I. 4* smiPQlAUfls 112 Ii£ MAHflKAL EfiERULAHQq 



The disparity between the makeup of our own sample and the 
distribution of colleges and universities by type and source of 
funding across the country requires us to weight the responses 
from Institutions of different types In order to extrapolate from 
our sample tn the population at large* 

Consider the following simple Illustration of how such 
adjustments can be made* Suppose a national survey asked 60 men 
and 40 women their opinions on the deployment of the neutron 



boab. Suppose furthert for the purposes of this 1 I Lust ration t 
that Males and feiales alght be expected to hold different 
opinions on the aat'cer. If Me assuae that the aale/feaale ratio 
In the general population Is about SO/50 t the survey results 
would have to be weighted to aake aale and feaale responses count 
equally* In this case* teach response froa a aale would need to 
be aultlplled by 0.833 (50 divided by 603 and each response froa 
a feaale would need to^be rultlpHed by 1.25 C5d divided by 401. 
Note that In this case weighting or aale and feaale responses Is 
necessary only 1f the two s»*ts of responses Cuale vs. feaale) 
differ significantly. 

When we wanted to extrapolate froa our saaple to the 
nat tonal population of colleges and unlversi tlest we ^ave 
slallarly. weight ec our data. However t because In soae 
Instances— aost notably with respect to two-year colleges— our 
sample differs considerably froa the national population our 
national projections should be viewed with soae caution. In 
short t we are uncertain how representative the data collected 
froa two-year colleges are. Neverthelesst we believe our 
projections give the best (If not the onlyl estlaate to date of 
writing prograas work across the country. 



Iifci£ !•& and Iafr.i€ I»2 show how our data were transforaed 
In order to extrapolate to the national population of .colleges 
and universities. 1 



Type of Enroll- Normalized Normalized Trans. Trans. 

Instl- aent In * by by for for 

tutlon Thousands Nuaber of Total Instltu- Enroll* 

Institutions Enrollment tlons aent 

In 

Thousands 



2- Year ( 1> 1.8 10.87 19.76 10.87 10.98 

4-Year C32) 93.1 53.79 208.53 1.68 2.27 

Univ. C14> 184.4 2.64 93.56 0.19 0.51 



Table J>8. Real and Noraallzed Distributions and Transfor- 
mations for Normalization Si £tJbf§Jl£ lB£illil llg!l S j.0 
SULISL SaifliS <N = 471. 
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Type of Enroll- Normalized Normalized Trans* ""Trans. 

Instl- went In by by for for 

tutlon Thousands Number of Total Instltu- Enroll- 

Institutions Enrollment tlons ment 

In 

Thousands 



2-Year €13) 104.9 37*40 504.46 2.88 4.81 

4-Year €351 351.4 18.46 . 371.14 0.53 . 1.06 

Univ. (321 730.5 3.85 268.57 0.12 0.37 



LtkiS Real and Normalized Distributions and Transfor- \ 

nations for NO£iailiflliaB 2l EMfellt llititutlftas In 

Syrxs* $&mk£ cn * sow 



Tabi^ !•& and I, §bt>g i»2 show the actual distribution of our 
sample and the distribution ue would need In order to have a 
nationally representative sample both In terms of number of 
Institutions and total enrollment. The last two columns In each 
table show the transformations used to extrapolate from our 
sample to the national population. Note that a "1" In a 
transformation tabic would mean that the sample Is already 
representative. Consider* for example* the numbers 1n Tflfalfr 
Column 3 lists the national ratios among the three types of 
public Institutions listed In column 1. In our sample* 13 
responding Institutions are public two-year colleges. If our 
sample were to reflect the national distribution of public 
two-year colleges* we would need to have 37.4 such Institutions 
represented In our sample. To transform our data to reflect the 
national distribution by Institutions* we would multiply our 13 
public two-year colleges by 2.88t which appears In column 5t and 
arrive at 37.4t which represents the proportion of two-year 
colleges to four-year Institutions and universities nationally. 
With the transformation factors listed In columns 5 and 6* we can 
adjust our sample to the national distributions for both number 
of Institutions and total enrollment. Such transformations are 
used later as weights when we make comparisons' between our 
results and what would be expect ed-nat lonally. Note that the 
extrapolations for two-year colleges are the weak link In the 
national projections reported In the following sections. 
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CHAPTER IX / 

I 
I 

REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE KITING COURSES 



In the present chapter t we report on the nunbers of required 
and elective writing courses taught 1n various types of 
Institutions at various curMcutar Levels* 



I !• a • ^MBERS M2 LEVEL? OF REQUIRED MSHIN§ COqR$E$ 



Required composition courses constitute an Important part of 
a college or university writing program* These course*; attract 
the largest number of students and pose the most severe and 
frequent staffing problems? especially at the freshman level* As 
a part of our effort ' to develop a profile of college-level 
writing programs? we tried to find out how many public and 
private • two-year colleges? four-year Institutions? ^ and 
universities have required courses at various levels 1n the 
curriculum* Our findings appear In Iafct£ 11*1* 



14 



Required 2- Year 4-Year . Univ. 

Coap Private Public Private Public 

Course N XN X H % N XN X 

C14> <32> (32) (13) (30) 



Exss&iac 










» 












None at 






















Freshaan 


1 


7.7 


3 


9.4 


3 


9.4 


1 


7.7 






One at 






















Freshaan 


5 


38.5 


6 


18.8 


9 


28.1 


3 


23.1 


6 


20.0 


Two at 






















Freshaan 


8 


61.5 


23 


71.9 


20 


62.5 


9 


69.2 


24 


80.0 


TOTALS 


14 . 


100.0 


32 


100.0 


32 


100.0 


13 


100. c 


30 


100.0 



t 



At Least One 

at Sophomore 1 7.1 6 18.8 9 28*1 1 7.7 8 26.7 
At Least One 

at Junior - — 3 9.4 * ,12.5 1 7.7 8 26.7 
At Least One 

at Senior - 1 3.1 1 3.1 - - 

TOTALS 1 10 1% 2 16 



labifi Number of Responding IngtitutiQps Begui ling 

Composition Courses at E2!i£ Cyrdgylgf Levels (N = 121 1. 

^ IafeJLS Indicates? freshman composition courses 

constitute the major component of almost all college writing 
pr ograms.\ Our data Indicate few differences across types of 
Institutions? but private Institutions appear to require somewhat 
fewer composition courses than do public Institutions. Of the 
121 Institutions for which data on required courses are 
available? 113 €93.^%> require their students to take at k fca&l 
on£ composition course at the freshman level? with only eight of 
the schools (6.6X1 requiring no composition courses at the 
freshman level. Twenty-rRne of the 113 schools *24%> have only a 
one-course requirement at\ the freshman level? while 84 (69.4%) 
have a two- or three-course requirement at the freshman level. 
For non-freshman • requirements^ 25 (20.7X1 schools require at 
least one composition course at the sophomore level? while 16 
(13.2X) require at least one course at the junior level and two 
(1.67X1 require at least one course aKthe senior level. 

lafelfi 11*1 also shows that of the 14\two-year colleges In 
our sample? only one C7.1X) requires at one writing course 

beyond the freshman level. A larger percentage of four-year 
Institutions 1 and of universities requires writing courses beyond 
the freshman level. Of the 64 private and public four-year 
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Institutions that responded to our question* 2* C37*5X> require 
at least one writing course beyond the freshman levels and of the 
43 universities* 18 (41*86%) make such a requirement* The 
differences between private and public schools within these two 
categories are also Interestlngt especially for universities* 
Ten (31.25%) of the 32 private four-year Institutions and 14 
(43.75X1 of the 32 public four-year Institutions require at least 
one writing course beyond the freshman year* Among the 
universities* only two 115.38X1 of the 13 private schools acquire 
a course beyond the freshman level t but 16 (53.33%) of the 30 
public universities do* Thtse latter percentages may suggest a 
greater service role for programs housed In public universities 
than for those In private* 



II. 2. AND k£VEL§ OF Et£CII*£ MfiJUJifi CW?E§ 



Elective t or non-requl red t composition courses are also an 
Important part of college writing programs* lab U*2 shows the 
number of Institutions offering elective composition courses at 
the four undergraduate levels* 



Elective 2- 


Year 




4- 


rear 




Univ. 




Coap N 


X 


Pr Ivate 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Course 




N 


X 


K 


X 


N X 


N X 


C14> 




C32> 




C32I 




C13> 


C30I 


At Freshman 
















Level 10 


71.4 


13 


40.6 


10 


31.3 


8 61.5 


8 26.7 


At Sophomore 
















Level 13 


92.9 


24 


75.0 


24 


75.0 


11 84.6 


24 83.0 


At Junior 
















Level 




26 


81.3 


22 


68.8 


9 69.2 


28 87.5 


At Senior 
















Level 




23 


71.9 


21 


65.6 


9 69.2 


22 73.3 



Taftje Number of Responding Institutions with £l££- 

jjye QjtsUStSlXlSlQ c fi u £S£S at Four Currlcul^r Levels 
(N = 1211. 



Tatjle XI *2 Indicates a demand for non-required composition 
courses* Since students are not forced Into elective courses t 
the targe number of such courses offered at all four 
undergraduate levels would seem to suggest that students want to 
earn more credit hours 1n composition than degree programs 
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themselves require* 

Of the 121 Institutions for which we received data on 
elective coursers? 49 (40*5%) .offer at least one elective writing 
course at the freshman level* This number Is probably as small 
as It Is because so many Institutions have required freshman 
courses or course sequences. 

At the sophomore level t 96 C 79*34%) of the 121 schools 
Indicate that they offer -at least one elective writing course at 
that level* Nearly 23% of the two-year colleges and at least 75% 
of all other Institutions offer elective courses at this level* 

At the junior level—fro* which two-year colleges are* of 
course* exclud'?d--85 (70.3%) of the 12t schools offer elective 
courses* Over 80% of private four-year schools and about 70% of 
private universities offer junior-level elective courses* About 
70% of the public four-year schools offer such courses* Most 
Impressive Is the fact that over 87% of the public universities 
of fer* elective courses at the junior-level* 0 

The percentage of .Institutions offering elective courses at 
the senior level Is generally lower than the percentage of 
Institutions offering elective courses at the junior level* 



While our major -concern* In the present survey- Is- with 
writing programs housed In departments such as English* **e were 
mindful in constructing our questionnaire that not all required 
writing courses are taught In such departments* Hejpce we asked 
the - writing program directors we surveyed whether departments or 
colleges other than their own taught any f eqyl red writing courses 
on their campuses* The responses to this question Indicate that 
English departments* which have traditionally shouldered most of 
the responsibility for teaching composition* may be getting a 
fa?r amount of help from faculty In other disciplines* In fact* 
the help may be greater than our data show* since It 1s possible 
that some of the directors responding to our survey did not have 
knowledge of courses offered In other departments or colleges on 
their campuses* Of the 113 writ Ing program directors who 
responded to this question? 18*5% Indicated they knew of another 
department or college that teaches at least, one required .writing 
course at the freshman level* The percentage* 21*7? Is somewhat 
higher for required courses at the soahomore level and then drops 
off to 15*5 and 10*3* respect Ively* for junior- and senior-level 
required writing courses taught 1n other colleges or departments* 
Nevertheless* these figures Indicate that departments In addition 
to English departments are assuming part of the responsibility 
for. teaching college students to write* Although It was not 
possible to collect any data about these other required courses* 
It would be Interesting to learn about them* to see how they 
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differ from the typical fare offered through English department 
prograas* 



\ 

V 

\ 
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CHAPTER III 



TYPE St DISTRIBUTIONS t AND SIZES DF MUTING COURSES 



Three Important aspects of composition programs .arc the 
kinds of writing courses taught 9 the distribution <ff> these 
courses across currlcular levelst and the number of ^students 
enrolled In the various sections of those courses* With the 
responses to our questionnaire! we were able to determine the 
number of sections of particular kinds. of writing courses offered 
at various currlcular levelst and the. average class sine of those 
sections* 



III* 1* II£E$ AND OISTBIBUTjgq? fi£ WRIT ING POUSSES IN 
RESPQNO^NG ^^THUT^pNS 



Our questionnaire enabled us to examlne^ln some deta** the 
number and kinds of Introductory and non-Introductory wilting 
courses offered In two-year colleges 9 In private and public 
four-year Institutions! and In private and public 1 universities* 
For Introductory courses* we examined the offerings at the 
freshman and sophomore levels; and for non-Introductory courses* 
we examined the offerings at the freshman* sophomore* and 
upper-division levels* 



in* 1* 1* ixb££ au4 Djstcifey.tj9n ai Mciiiua Cwrfgs: 

Because the number of two-year colleges responding to our 
questionnaire Is so small* we do not distinguish In the present 
section between private and' public t wo-year colleges* However* 
ue do make that distinction In subsequent sections where we treat 
four-year Institutions and universities* 

Introductory C 9 gr S es : Ttjg-Vear Cqlieges* JAkkl 1X1*1 
presents the number of sections of Introductory writing courses 
of different types offered at two currlcular levels 1n two-year 
colleges* and Tgb^e 1U*3 presents comparable data for 
non-Introductory writing courses* 
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* - 


Introductory 


Freshaan ■ Soshoaore 


Total 




Coap 


Level Level 






Course 


Sections 


X Sections . X Sections X 




* 

Expos Ur 


. 737 


58.77 1 0.08 


738 58.85 




Lit t Crlt Ur 


261 


20.81 


261 20.81 




Tech Ur 


58 


4.64 - 


58 4.64 




est 


12 


0.95 - 


12 0.95 




Remedial Ur 


174. 


13.88 - 


174 13.88 




Other 


11 


0.87 *- 


11 0.87 


I 

7 


TOTALS 


1253 


99.92 1 0.08 


1254 100.00 


•* 




Nuaber 


of Sections of Introductory 




Conposltlon Courses 1n Responding Two- Year 



Colleges* 



Non-Intro Freshaan Sophoaore Total 

Coap Level Level 



Course 


Sections 


X 


Sections 


X Sections 


X 


Expos Ur 


10 


8.47 


4 


3.39 


14 


11.86 


Bus Ur 


37 


31.36 


2 


1»69„ 


39 


33.05 


Tech Ur 


11 


9.32 


13 


11.02 


24 


20.34 


-Art/Journ 


Ur 8 


6.78 


6 


5.08 


14 


11.86 


Creat Ur 


8 


6.78 


19 


16.10 


27 


22.88 


Other 




w wo* 










TOTALS 


74 


62.71 


44 


37.29 


,118 


100.00 



labis JLU>2* Nuaber of Sections of fjon- In fr f o< f t p rv 

Composition Courses Taught In Responding Twfl-Year 
Colleges* 



As Iflbjg XU # 1 revealst aost of the writing courses In 
two-year colleges are courses In expository writing? "literature 
and critical writing?" and reaedlal writing? In that order of 
frequency* Of the i?254 sections of Introductory writing courses 
taught In our responding two-year collegest 737 €58*7711 are 
expository writing courses at the freshaan level* "Introduction 
to literature aQ4 critical writing - accounts for another 20*811 
of the total nuaber of Introductory writing sections? while 
reaedlal writing? with 174 sections? accounts for an additional 
13*68%* About 5X of 'the total nuaber of sections of Introductory 
composition courses are taught In technical writing courses* - In 
the responding two-year Institutions t only one Introductory 
writing course Is offered beyond the freshaan year* 
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, WijnrtfitrpdtfCtory C a g rs<?§ : iMSL-lSAL tflilSifiS^ UfelS 1U*2 
rcvcils that of the lt372f sections of writing taught 1n the 
responding; t^oryear?^ colleges t only .118 C8*60%) are 
ridn-lntroductor/ writing courses* 4 Of these 118 sections » of 
various types of writing courses? 62*71% are taught at the 
f resh«an level t whereas ,99*92% of the introductory courses are 
taught at the freshman level* Of the 74 non-Introductory writing 
siections taught at the freshman levelt oyer 40% are taught In 
business or technical, writing courses* About 37X of the 
non-introductory sections are taught at the sophomore levelt and 
72* 73% of those 44 are taught either 1n technical "or creative 
writing courses* 

The datAfrom Tgfrle U1*I and Lgfejs HI* 2 collectively 
Indicate two iJ^ortant things about the teaching of writing In 
the responding; tworyear colleges: CI) very I1tt le, composl Hon Is 
being taught beyond £he. i.reshman year; and C2I very little 
fiofi-lntroductory composition Is being taught at all* , Ue 
speculate that degree programs offered 1n two-year colleges May 
provide fewer opportunities for students to enroll in writing 
coarsest whether introductory or non-Introductory* This 1s a 
matter thatt if our data accurately reflect what 1s happening 
nationallyt ought to be explored 1n some detail at a later time* 

° 

* 

We need to end this section on types of writing offered In 
two-year colleges w1th=a caution: with so few two-year colleges 
- responding to our quest 1onna1ret we simply do not know whether 
the findings reported above are representative of all two-year 
colleges*. And because only two-year Institutions Milk formal 
writing programs probably responded to our questionnaire t It is 
possible that significantly jg?s writing 1s taught 1n two-year 
colleges than our data and subsequent projections suggest* 



HI* 1. 2*. Iiees 2Qj fiislribyiififl MCifclflfl C9«CS<?si 

As we did for the two-year collegest we examined the number 
and kinds of writing courses 1n four-year Institutions* In the 
-case of the four-year institutions t howevert we were able to 
examine differences across private and public Institutions as 
well as across Introductory and non-Introductory courses and 
curricutar levels* IflfciSg HI»3t HI* it IU*£t and IH*£ give 
the results for four-year institutions* 



Introductory Freshman Sophomore Total 

Coup Level Level 



• Course 


Sections 




X 


Sections 




X Sections 


X 


Expos Ur 


656 


62 


• 84 


2 


0. 


20 


658 


63.04 


Lit ft Crtt Ur 


168 


16 


• 09 


5 


0. 


48 


173 


16.57 


Tech Ur 


11 


1 


• 05 


1 


0. 


10 


12 


1.15 


ESL 


37 


3 


• 54 








37 


3.54 


Remedial Ur 


66 


6 


• 32 








66 


6.32 


Other 


85 


8 


• 14 


13 


1. 


24 


98 


9.38 


TOTALS 


1 023 


97 


• 98 


21 


2. 


02 


1044 


100.00 



Tat;te XLt*3* Number of Sections of Intrody i ^ory 

Composition Courses Taught 1n Responding Private 
Four-Vear Institutions. 



Non-Intro Freshman Sophomore Upper Total 

Comp Level \ Level Division 

Course Sect X Sect % Sect » X Sect X 



Expos. Ur, 


10 


4.37 


12 


5.24 


10 


4. 


37 


32 


13.98 


Bus' Ur 


1 


0.44 


36 


15.71 


16 


6. 


98 


53 


23.15 


Tech Ur 






1 


0.44 


34 


14. 


85 


35 


15.28 


Art/Journ Ur , 


6 


2.62 


7 


3.06 


34 


14. 


85 


47 


20.52 


Creat Ur 


8 


3.49 


9 


3.93 


37 


16. 


16 


54 


23.58 


Other 










8 


3. 


49 


8 


3.49 


TOTALS 


. 25 


10*92 


65 


28.38 


139 


60. 


70 


229 


100*00 



Tg b jft IH«±« Number of Sections of Mon-j n1;f o dMctp rr 
Composition Courses Taught 1n Responding Private 
Four-Year Institutions* 
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Introductory 


Freshaan 


Sophoaore 


Total 


Coip 


Level 




Level 






- Course 


Sections X 


Sections X 


Sections X 


Expos Ur 


2005 61*10 


112 


3.41 


2117 


64.51 


Lit t Crlt Ur 


236 7*19 


166 


5.06 


* 402 


12.25 


Tech Ur 


51 1.55 


10 


0.30 


61 


1.85 


ESL „ 


54 1*64 


30 


0.91 


84 


2.55 


Remedial Ur 


4*3 15.03 






493 


15.03 


Other 


71 2.16 


54 


1.64 


125 


3i80 


TOTALS 


2910 88.67 


372 


11.33 


3282 


100.00 



I ali la 111«5# Number of Sections of LBtlStAlStgEI Compo- 
sition Courses Taught In Responding Public Four- Year 
institutions* 



Non-Intro 
Comp 

Course 



Freshman 
x Level 

^Sect X 



Sophomore 
level 
Sect X 



Upper Total 
Division 

Sect . X Sect 



Expos Ur 


31 


4.53 


122 


17.81 


145 


21.17 


298 


43.50 


Bus Ur 


1 


0.15 


2 


0.29 


11 


1.61 


14 


2.04 


Tech Ur * 


3 


0.44 s 


3 


0.44 


102 


14.89 


108 


15.77 


Art/Journ Ur 


4 


0*58 


12 


1.75 


47 


6.86 


63 


9.20 


Creat Ur 


17 


2.48 


17 


2.48 


86 


12.55 


120 


17.52 


Other 






2 


N 0.29 


80 


11.68 


82 


11.97 


TOTALS 


56 


8.18 


158 


23.07 


♦ 71 


68.76 


685 


100.00 



Tab |>e IU*6* Number of Sections of $aJb^lUtl2&U&l2 JOL 
Composition Courses Taught In Responding Public 
Four-Year Institutions* \ 



labia IUO th 
two-year colleges t the 
Introductory expositor 
difference between pr1 
1t coses ttf the se 
courses* Injprlvate f 
two-year collegest • 
writing 11 courses are t 
courses at any level; 
courses are the third 
courses 1n remedial wr 



rougt IXI«fi sh 
most extensive! 
y Writing* . Ther 
vate and public 
cond and third 
our -year tnstltu 
Introduction to 
he second most e 
, but Ifi public f 
most « extent 1v 
1t1ng the second 



oh that aV 1s the case with 
y of ferewrltxlng course fs 
e 1st however t an Important 
four-year Institutions when 
most extensively offered 
t Ions .as In the responding 
literature i0jl critical 
xtenslvely offered writing 
our- year Instltutlonst such 
ely taught courses t with 
most extensively taught* 



\ 



luitsiiisJLacx Csurm ■ . Esut-uuc lattuiitlm* Iittt; IXl-l 
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reveals that 1n our sample of 32 private four-year Institutions? 
ItO+i sections of Introductory writing courses are taught* This 
figure contrasts with the 3?282 sections of Introductory writing 
taught 1n the corresponding 35 public four-year Institutions? as 
depicted 1n lajfeJLS At the freshman level? both types of 

four-year institutions teach about the sane percentage of 
Introductory freshman writing sections? 62*84% for the private 
institutions and 61.1% for the public ones* Across both 
currlcular levels? the percentages are about the sane? 63*04% for 
the private schools and 64*51% for the public schools* The 
percentages of freshnan sections of "Introduction to literature 
304 critical writing" do? however? differ* In the private 
1nst1 tutlonst 16*09% of all sections of Introductory composition 
are taught 1n such courses? while only. 7*19% of the sections 1n 
public four-year Institutions are* It should be noted? however? 
that at the sophomore level only 0*48% of all, sections of 
Introductory composition classes are • Introduction to literature 
354 critical writ Trig* 1 courses 1n private four-year Institutions? 
while at the sane currlcular level in public Institutions a 
little over 5% of all sections of Introductory composition are of 
this type* Across both currlcular levels? we see that 16*57% of 
all sections of Introductory writing are of this type 1n the 
private Institutions? while 12*25% are of this type in the public 
Institutions* These differences would seen to Indicate that an 
"Introduction to literature fl ptf critical writing" course serves 
as the basic composition course 1n private four-year 1nst1tu1ons 
with greater frequency than 1t does 1n corresponding public 
Institutions* 

One apparently significant difference between the two types 
of four-year schools Is in the percentage of total sections of 
Introductory writing taught 1n remedial courses* In the private 
Institutions? only 6*32% of all sections of Introductory writing 
are taught 1n remedial courses? while 15*03% are taught 1n 
remedial course; Irt public Institutions* Th1s x difference 1s 
probably a- rettult of differences 1n the student populations 
attracted to the two types of Institutions and of differences 1n 
admissions policies* 

Another Important difference between the two types of 
institutions 1s seen 1n the respective percentages of total 
sections of Introductory writing taught at the sophonore level* 
In the private Institutions? only 2*02% of all sections of 
Introductory writing courses are taught at the sophonore level; 
but 1n the public Institutions? 11*33% of all sections^ of 
Introductory writing courses" are. taught at that level* It *ay 
mean that most English departments in private four-year schools 
are organized along very traditional lines? seeing composition as 
an Important part of the curriculum only at the freshnan level r 
or it may mean that students 1n private Institutions are better 
prepared to do college-level writing and need Introductory 
courses only at the freshman level* 

flM-lfltCSriM&ifllg &Ui£l£*: £2U£-l£l£ folUlttllgfll* u1th 
respect to the offering of non- Introductory writing courses 1n 
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private and public four-year Instltut lonst soae differences and 
similarities ap peart as Illustrated' by Ijfelfi UI*± and Tflble 
2I£«£* The ratio of sections of non-lntroduc to ry writing to all 
sections of writing courses whether . Introductory or 
non-Introductory 1s about the sane* In the private four-year 
schools* 17*99% of all' Sections are sections of non-Introductory 
writing courses; and tit the public Institutions the percentage of 
all sections 1s 17«27« : 

The percentages of non-lntroduc tory sections taught at the 
fresh san level do not differ substantially across the two types 
of Institutions* At the sophoaore levelt the difference between 
the percentages 1s greater * 28*38* In 9 , private Institutions 
compared with 23.Q7 in public* Whereas the public Institutions 
offer a greater percentage of Jion- Introductory expository writing 
sections at the sophoaore level (17.81X coapared with 5«2*X>* the 
private Institutions offer a greater percentage of 
non-introductory business .writing sections than do the public 
schools <15«71X coapared with Q«29X)« This 1s. an laportant 
difference for which jte have no certain explanation* It aay? of 
coursct be that only one or two schools which teach auch business 
writing at the sophoaore level account for this large difference* 
It could also^ be that private four-year Institutions teach 
courses in English departments which are taught In other 
departments or colleges at public four-year Institutions* 

The percentages for the upper-division non-Introductory 
composition sections also differ across types of four-year 
Institutions* In the private schools* 6CU7X of alt 
non-Introductory sections are taught as upper-division sections* 
while 68 •76% are taught as upper-division classes 1n public 
Institutions* The differences within the class of upper-division 
sections are Interesting* and probably laportant* With respect 
to non-Introductory expository writing sections* 21«17X In the 
public Institutions fall Into this category* while only 4*37% 1n 
private Institutions do« This rather large difference between 
the two groups aay suggest that the •writing across the 
cu^rlculua* aovenent has had a larger lapact on public four-year 
schools than on private* Differences between the nuaber of 
business writing sections offered at the sophoaore level 1s 
maintained at the upper-division level In four-year Institutions* 
with . 6*98X of all non-Introductory sections In private 
Institutions being offered 1n business writing courses? coapared 
with 1*61% 1n public Institutions* The percentages for technical 
and creative writing are comparable for , the two types of 
Institutions* but the percentage of pon-lnt roduct ory sections 
devoted to article and journalistic writing 1n the two types of 
Institutions varies considerably <14«35X for private Institutions 
and 6«86X for public!* This difference aay be attributable to 
the fact that 1n public Institutions* such specialized courses at 
the upper-division level are frequently taught 1n* for exaaple* a 
college of cc saunlcat 1oru 

lifell IU«1 an 4 Xfi&JLS III* 6 also show soae laportant 
differences across the thr^e currlcular levels with respect to 
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the number of sections of. different types of non-Introductory 
composition courses offered 1n private and . public four-year 
Institutions^ In the private Inst Itut 1on* t 13«98X of 

non-Introductory writing classes are offered In' expository 
writing courses; but In public schools 43#5X are# A large 
difference also appears for business writing? wi^h 23*15% of all 
non-Introductory sections In private schools being offered In 
business writing classes and 2* (Hi In public . four-year 
Institutions* Again? professional colleges of business In public 
institutions may account for a substantial nuaber of business 
writing courses not offered In English departments* The 
percentage for technical writing sections Is nearly Identical? 
but more sections? . relatively speaking? of article and 
journalistic writing are offered 1n private schools than In 
public? a difference we attempted to explain earlier; and a 
tittle less creative writing seems to be taught at the 
non-Introductory level In public four-year Institutions than 1n 
private <17#52X compared with 23«58%)« 



III. 1. 3. IrBSS fiislrlbuiiiu of Mtiilca Cgyrges: 

Vn1 yen sltlzs 



Comparisons like those we have made between private and 
public four-year Institutions were also made between private and 
public universities* The data for these comparisons are 
summarized 1n lafelfig 111*1 through % II .\Q* 



Introductory Freshman Sophomore Total 

Comp Level Level 



Course 


Sections X 


Sections 


% 


Sections % 


Expos Wr 


946 


69.20 






946 


69.20 


Lit ft Cr1t Ur 


237 


17.34. 






237 


17.34 


Tech Ur 


12 


0.88 






12 


0.88 


ESL 


53 


3.88 






53 


3.88 


Remedial Ur 


92 


6.73 






92 


6.73 


Other 


27 


1.98 






27 


1.98 


TOTALS 


1367 


100.00 






1367 


100.00 



L&l£ II1*X* Number of Sections of Ia l £j a jj|fctg£3E Compo- 
sition Courses Taught In Responding Private Uni- 
versities*. 
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Non-Intro Freshaan Sophomore Upper Total 

Co«p ' Level Level 01 vision 

Course Sect % Sect X Sect X . Sect X 





Expos Ur 


2 


0.72 


23 


8.33 


71 


25.72 


96 


34.78 


V * 


Bus k Ur 


2 


0.72 


16 


5.80 


16 


5.80 


34 


12.32 




Tech Ur 


2 


0.72 






32 


11.59 


34 


12.32 




Art/Journ Ur 


2 


0.72 


4 


1.45 


4 


1.45 


10 


3.62 


\' f 


Creat Ur 


17 


6.16 


10 


3.62 


46 


16.67 


73 


26.45 




Other 


25 


9.06 


3 


1.09 


1 


0.36 


29 


10.51 




TOTALS 


50 


18.12 


•56' 


20.29 


170 


61.59 


276 


100.0 



y: la&AS IU»&» Number of Sections of MgQ- I ntroductory 

l : ; Composition Courses Taught 1n Responding Private 

i>" Universities* 



Introductory Freshnan Sophomore Total 

Co«p 6 Level Level 

Course Sections X Sections X Sections X 



Exp Ur 


4490 


54.06 


3 


0.04 


4493 


54.10 


Lit & Cr1t 


1564 


18.83 


519 


" 5.25 


20 83 


25.08 


Tech Ur 


164 


1.97 


22 


0 .26 


186 


2w24 


ESL 


104 


1.25 






104 


1.25 


Remedial Ur 


571 


6.88 






571 


6.88 


Other 


868 


10.45 






868 


1.0.45 


TOTALS 


7761 


93.44 


544 


6.55 


8305 


100.00 



Table IH»9. Number of Sections of Ipjf qdyctoiT Compo- 
sltlon Courses Taught 1n Responding Public Univer- 
sities* 
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Non-Intro Freshman Sophomore tipper Total 
•Coup • Level Level 01 vision 



W V M ■ 9 w 




% 


Sect 


x 

m 




*? 
A 


OCCI 


*/ 
m 


Ejcp Ur 


173 


11.15 164 


10.57 


128 


8.25 


465 


29.96 


Bus Ur 






103 


6.64 


143 


9.21 


246 


15.85 


Tech Ur 


2 


0.13 


156 


10.05 


249 


16.04 


407 


26.22 


Art/Journ 


Ur . 9 


0.58 


10 


0.64 


18 


1.16 


37 


2.38 


Creat Ur 


48 


3.09 


85 


S.48 


196 


12.63 


329 


21.20 


Other 






43 


2.77 


25 


1.61 


68 


4.38 


TOTALS 


232 


14.95 


S61 


36.15 


759 


48.90 


1552 


100.0 



lafeit tlI«lB« Number of Sections of tyg p - I nt t£ifal£lS r Y 
Coupcsltlon Courses Taught In Responding Public 
Universities* 



Introductory CftyCSSS* yniy£££iil£S- As lable IU«2 and 
Iflbyg I1X«2 Indlcatet some Important differences t as well as some 
similarities* appear between the percentages of sections of 
Introductory writing courses In private and public universities* 
In both cases t the largest number of sections are taught In 
Introductory expository writing courses at the freshman level* 
In responding private unlversl t1es§ 69*2X of all Introductory 
sections are taught In freshman expository writing courses* 
compared with only 54*06% for public universities* This 
difference In percentages Is somewhat misleading* because of the 
percentage of sections represented In the "other* category for 
both types of universities* In the case of the private 
universities* only 1.98% of the total number of sections of 
Introductory composition fall Into tile "other* category* In the 
public universities* 10.45X of all Introductory sections are 
classified as "other*" This large difference Is attributable to 
the teaching In some public unlversl t1es~The University of Iowa* 
for example—of freshman writing courses with titles like "Speech 
and Writing*" Such Introductory writing courses* which grew* out 
oi the communications arts movement of the late 1940 • s and early 
1950 f 39 account for most of the difference between the 
percentages for the "other" category* Differences between the 
percentages for the other types of courses offered at the 
freshman level 1n the two types of Institutions are not 
substantial* IflfelS 1X1*2 and IfrtetS UI«2 also Indicate that few 
Introductory composition courses are offered at the sophomore 
level In either private or public universities* Of the 9*672 
sections of Introductory writing courses taught In our responding 
private and public universities* only 544 <5*62%> are taught at 
the sophomore level* Most of these 544 sections are accounted 
for by Introductory courses In "literature apd critical writing" 
In public universities* These classes account for 6*25% of the 
total number of introductory sections In public universities and 
are not taught at all at the the sophomore level In private 
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universities* 

♦ , 

j^-lntr^UCtgbt CflVrgSSS tfDlMttClltlES* The differences 
between the private and public universities with regard to 

M non-1 ntroduct ory writing courses t as represented 1n Iafete HI«8 
and lalilst ill •lit are sore pronounced* Non- Introduct ory writing 
courses account for about the same percentage of total sections 
of writing courses In private and public universities C16.80X for 
private and 15.75X for: public). At the freshman levels 
non-introductory expository writing Is taught with a much higher 
frequency In public Institutions than In prlvatet 11«15X compared 
with 0.72X. This difference Is partially offset by the fact that 
"other" non-Introductory freshman writing courses account for 
9*062 of the total number of non-Introductory sections 1n private 

• universities* while f reshman-level "other* courses do not figure 
at all among the non-Introductory courses taught In public 
universities* We have no satisfactory explanations of these 
differences at the freshman level* At the sophosore level* 
non-Introductory sections account for 20.29X of all such sections 
taught 1« all private . universities and 36.15X of % all 
non-Introductory sections taught In public universities* The 
bulk of this difference 1s accounted for by the significantly 
larger number of sections of technical writing Crepresentlng 
10*05% of all non-Introductory sections) taught In the public 
unlverslt lest a course not taught at the sophomore level In our 
responding private universities* In private unlverslt lest 
sections of business writing and of technical writing account for 
only 24.64% of all non-Introductory sections of writing courses* 
In contrast t these save courses represent 42*07X of all 
non-Introductory sections In public universities* These 
differences nay suggest that In soie public unlversl tlest 
technical writing and business writing courses are offered as 
options fort sayt a second required course In composition* 
Across the other types of courses at the sophonore level* the 
percentages for private and public universities are comparable* 
although public universities seen to offer sore sections of 
expository writing and business writing* 

The upper- division level ,1s where some of the more 
pronounced differences between private and public universities 
appear* For private universities t the percentage of all 
non-Introductory sections represented by the upper-division 
sections Is 61.59X. The comparable number for public 

universities 1s 48*9X* Apparently Insignificant differences' 
between the private and public schools show up for the 
percentages of article and journalistic writing sections and 
"other* sections* Larger differences appear for sections of 
business and technical wrltlngt with public universities teaching 
a higher percentage <25*2X compared with 16*04X1 of sections of 
these courses than private* The opposite Is true for creative 
wrltlngt where the percentage Is 16*67 for private universities 
and 12*63 for public universities* The largest difference 
between the two types of universities with respect to 
non*1ntroductory upper-dltflslon sections of writing courses Is In 
the percentage of expository writing* In public unlverslt lest 
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only 8*25% of non-Introductory sections of writing are accounted 
for by upper*-* division expository* non-Introductory writing; In 
private universities? the comparable sections account for 25*72% 
of all non-Introductory sections* This large difference way 
suggest that less expository writing at the upper-d1*1s1oh level 
Is taught In public universities; but 1t fi§x also Indicate that 
■ore upper-division expository writing 1s belne taught 1n 
departments and colleges outside the English department 1n public 
universities* 



HI* 2 IteSS Alia QISIRIWTIQN QL miLUS £j?UESE§s aj^ SSBQgkS 



The summary tables we have presented of the numbers of 
sections of writing courses of different kinds taught 1<i private 
and public schools of three types can be collapsed to give a 
picture of the number of sections of writing taught across all of 
the schools Included 1n our sample* T abl e UI«li and la&LS 
IU*iJ2 summarize the data collapsed across all Institutions 
reporting to our questionnaire* 



Introductory Freshman Sophomore Total 

Comp Level Level 

Course Sections X Sections X . Sections X 



Expos Ur 


8834 


57.92 


118 


Lit & Cr1t Ur 


2466 


16.17 


690 


Tech Mr 


2 96 


1.94 


33 


ESL 


260 


1.70 


30 


Remedial Ur 


1396 


9.15 




Other Ur 


10 62 


6.96 


67 


TOTALS 


14314 


93.85 


938 



8952 - 58.69 

3156 20.69 

329 2.16 

290 1.90 

-— 1396 9.15 

0.4\ 1129 7.40 

6.15 15252 100.00 




Table JLU»ii« Number of Sections of I ntroductory Composition 
Courses Taught In All Responding Institutions. 
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Non-Intro Freshman Sophomore Upper Total 

Coup Level Level Division 

Course Sections X Sections "X Sections X Sections X 



Expos Ur I 


226 


7.90 


325 


11.36 


354 


12.38 


905 


31.64 


Bus Ur 


41 


1.43 


159 


5.56 


186 


6. j0 


386 


13.50 


Tech Ur f 


18 


0.63 


173 


6.05 


417 


14.58 


608 


21.26 


Art/Jour Ur 


29 


1.01 


39 


1.36 


103 


3.60 


171 


5.98 


Creat Ur 


98 


3.43 


140 


4.90 


365 


12.76 


603 


21.08 


Other Ur 


25 


0.87 


48 


1.63 


114 


3.99 


187 


6.54 


TOTALS 


437 


15.28 


884 


30.91 


1539 


53.81 


2360 


100.00 



l££l£ HI- 12 • Number of Sections of Non - In fr fOd yc t 0 r¥ Composi- 
tion Courses Taught 1n All Responding Institutions* 

By summing across lafelfi III* 11 and IflfrLg III »»2t we see that 
our responding Institutions teach a total of 18tll2 sections of 
writing courses* Of this totalt 15*252 (84.21%) are taught In 
Introductory writing courses and 2#860 (15*79%) are taught 1n 
ncn- introductory writing courses* Not surprisingly* the largest 
course of all those listed In the two tables 1s freshman 
Introductory expository writing* which accounts for 57*92X of all 
Introductory sections and 48.77X of all sections, taught* The 
next largest course 1s *1ntrodcut1"on to literature and critical 
writing** It accounts for 16*17X of all Introductory sections 
and 13*62% of all sections* Thus collec tlvely* the two courses 
nest likely to serve as the basic writing course for the Majority 
of the students enrolled 1n the schools Included 1n our sample 
account for 62.39% of all sections taught* If the 1*396 sections 
of remedial writing (which represents 9*15% of all Introductory 
sections and 7*71% of all sections! are pooled with the sections 
of Introductory expository writing and "Introduction to 
literature and critical writing*" then over 70X of all sections 
taught are essentially first or beginning courses 1n 
college-level writing* 

These percentages suggest that great attention 1s being paid 
to the teaching of writing* However* when one considers that 
less than 30X of all sections taught 1n the responding 
Institutions are 1n courses other than beginning freshman 
courses * one realizes that * relatively speak 1ng* very 11 1 tie 
composition 1s being taught beyond the freshman year* When 
percentages are calculated on the basis of all 14*314 sections of 
Introductory freshman writing* we find that beginning freshman 
writing courses account for 93*85% of all Introductory sections 
of writing and 79*03% of all sections of writing* This means 
that only 20*97% of all 18*112 sections are devoted to the 
teaching of wilting beyond either the Introductory or the 
freshman level/** \ 

\ 
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Maxim wyssfis 




On the basis of the data we have suaaarized above* we 
extrapolated^, froa our sasple to the national population of 
postsecondary Institutions* Using the transformations for 
enrollment listed for private and public schools In Tab le £•& and 
JjfeJlS .I»2 # Me adjusted our data to Bake thea reflect the national 
distribution of two-year colleges* private and public four-year 
Institutions* and private and public universities* When these 
adjustaents were aade* It becaae possible to project the 
percentage of all .sections of Introductory and non-Introductory 
writing courses taught throughout the country* 

in. 3* l. National Ers-ifisiifins fox la E cad vcifiCK and JSsd- 



These projections for all Institutions* regardless of type 
and primary source of support* appear 'in l ab j^g 1X1*13 an< * Ilfell 



Institutions 



X of Projected 
Intro Sections 



X of Projected 
Total Sections 



2- year 

Private 4-Year 
Public 4-Year 
Private Un1v 
Public Univ 



39*10 
14*85 
22*11 
4*43 
19.51 
100.00 



33.68 
12.79 
19.05 
3.82 
16.81 
86.15 



TOTALS 



Q 

Ta^^g XXl*il» Projected National Distribution Across 
All Institutions of Projected Sections' of 
In &E 9irfystqCZ Writing Courses* 
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Institutions X of Projected X of Projected 

Non-Intro Total 
Sections Sections 



2-year 22*85 3.17 

Private 4-Year 20*24 2.80 

Public 4-Year 28.64 3.97 

Private Un1v 5.54 0.77 

Public Un1v 22.72 3.15 

TOTALS 100.00 13.85 



Ta/H? 1U*11* Projected National Distribution Across All 
Institutions of Projected Sections of N<gfl~IfltC9~ 
4msX2£l Writing Courses. 




liiiiffl UI-13 and lallis UI*i2 reveal that nat* ,nally 86.15X 
of all sections of Writing are taught 1n Introductory courses and 
only 13.83X are taught 1n non-Introductory courses. Of projected 
sections of Introductory writing courses* 39.1X are taught 1n 
two-year /colleges. Private and public four-year Institutions 
teach 36./36X of the Introductory sections taught nationwide* and 
private land public universities teach 23.94X of those sections. 
Similar proportional differences obtain when the percentage .of 
Introductory sections Is calculated op tine basis of all sections 
of writing courses taught nationwide* as reflected 1n column 3 of 
XifeiS . Ill* 12* laftl? UI«12t which presents the national 
projections for non-Introductory sections, of writing courses* 
also contains some Important figures. Of all non- introductory 
sections taught nationally* two-year colleges teach 22.85% of 
them* while private and public four-year Institutions teach 
48.88X and private and public universities teach 28.26%. Th'e 
greater percentage of non-Introductory sections taught 1n 
four-year Institutions and universities as compared to the 
percentage of Introductory sections 1s explained by the fact that 
two-year colleges offer no writing courses beyond the sophomore, 
level. According: to our projections, of all sections of writing 
taught nationwide* twc-year colleges teach 36.85% of them. This 
particular percentage 1s to be expected because two-year colleges 
account for 38X of all Institutions nationally and because 
enrollments 1ri* two-year colleges account for about 36% of all 
students 1n pos t secondary Institutions. If our projections are, 
accurate* the figure suggests that a great deal more research 
ought tor .done In and C4ore attention paid nationally to the 
teaching of writing in two-year colleges than has been done to 
date.. The projected percentage for two-year colleges 1s esceeded 
only by the combined percentage for private and public four-year 
Institutions* which 1s 38.61. lie project that private and public 
universities account collectively for only 24.55X of all sections 
of writing courses taught nationally. 
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in. 3. 2. National ergltstlacg si Zsulsi Ixasi Isi Ixaaa 
si Isslilyii&si 

The percentages presented by Iafejg 111*12 and laitlg 111*131 
can be divided to show the distribution nationally across 
different types of writing courses for our various classes of 
Institutions* These distributions are suaaarlzed In Tafrig 1U-15 
through 111*18.. 



Type of Writing X of Projected Sections 

Course of Introductory Courses 



Expos Ur SO .25 

Lit C Crlt Ur 18.98 

Tech Ur 2.87 

ESL 1.87 

Reaedlal Ur 11.33 

Other 4.70 

TOTAL 10 0.00 



l4£l£ 111*15* Projected National Distribution of 
Sections Across Types of Introductor y Courses 
. for All Types of Institutions. 



Types of Writing ' X of Projected Non- 
Courses Introductory Sections 



Expos Ur 26.72 

Bus Ur 17.08 

Tech Ur 18.87 

Art /», o urn Ur 10.32 

Creat Ur 21.29 

Other 5.72 

TOTAL 10 0.00 



T asl£ 111*14* Projected National Distribution of 
. Sections Across Types of Mfl fl -l fl tmrtliilflty. 
Courses for All Types of Institutions. 
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~£C>ut$es 



Expos Ur 

Lit. i Cr. Ur 
^Te]ctfxU> • 

Remedial Ur . 
Qther 
TOfALSClOO 
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X Taught In Types of Institutions 



2-Yea* 
- — — 


Pr 4-Yea> 
— — -------- 


Pu 4- Year 
«•-——-•»——--- 


Pr Unlv 



Pu Unlv 

— • — 


23.03 


-9.36 ' 


14.24 


3.06 


10.56 


'8.15- 


2.46 


2.71 


0.77 


4.89 


U81 


0.17 


0.41 


0.04 


0.44 


JU37 


i" 0.53 


0.56 


0.17 


0.24 


5.4T 


0.94 


* .3.32 


0.30 


1.34 


0.34 . 


1.39 


0.84 


0.09 


2.04 


3.9.13 


14.85 


22.08 


4.43 


19.51 



l£&l£ IU>iZ* Projected National D 
- lOtCgdMtt Q CY: Writing Course 
" " Types of Institutions* 0 



Istrlbutlon of Sections 
s Taught In Different 



Types of 
Courses 


X 

2-Year 


Taught; In Types of Institutions 
Pr ^-Year Pu 4-Year Pr Unlv 


Pu Unlv 


Expos Ur 


2.71 


2.82 


12.46 


1.93 


6.80 


Bus Ur 


7.55 


4.68 


0.58 


0.68 


3.59 


Tech ur 


4.65 


3.10 


4.51 


0.68 


5.93 


.Art/Journ Ur 


2.71 


4.15 


2.64 , 


0.20 


0.62 


Creat Hr 


5.23 


. 4.77 


5.01 


1.47 


4.81 


.vOth^r 




0.71 


3.42 


0.59 


1.00 


TOfyfcS^lQO) 


22.86 


20.25 


28.65 


5.58 


22.66 



Ia&i£~IU«i&« Projected National Distribution of Sections of 
flgfl~tSfcCgdUttgcx Writing Courses Taught 1n Different 
Types of Institutions* 



As lafcfe ill* 15" • showst 60 
Introductory writing courses are 

^ expository writing courses* This 
slightly higher than the percentage 
^iaawplet as shown In Iflftis UI«U« 
sections of "Introduction to literati! 
courses Indicates that nationwide 
Introductory writing courses are sect! 
national projection accounting for 
secxlras of Introductory writing co 

* rei^dlsi courses* Collectively* t 
that nearly 91% of all sections 6f Int 
are taught 1n courses designed usua 
requirement* 



all sections of 
in Introductory 
projection Is only 
observed for-^our 
national projection for 



.25% of 
taught 
national 
C57.92) 
Our 

re and critical writing* 
18.98% of all sections of 
ons of such courses* The 
the third largest nuaber Of 
urses 1s the 11*33% for 
hese three figures Indicate 
roductory writing courses 
lly to aeet soae graduation 



liitii UI+15 Indicates considerable range between the high 
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and low percentages for 'Introductory courses. Smaller ranges 
between the high and* low percentages for non-Introductory courses 
are 'observed In Igb&e IH*1§* As with Introductory courses* 
expository writing courses have the largest nuaber of sections 
among the non-Introductory courses with 26.72% of the total 
number of projected sections* A maximum pf 4*21 percentage 
points separates the percentages of total sections taught In 
non-Introductory business writing coursest technical writing 
coursest and creative writing coursest with creative writing 
.accounting for the highest percentage of these three courses with 
21.29X of 9 the total projected nuaber of non-Introductory 
sections* Apart' from the courses falling Into our "other" 
category* article and journalistic writing courses account for 
the smallest percentage (10.33) of the projected sections of 
non-Introductory courses* 7 

labje XXI • II and Ia£±e XU»ifi divide the percentages 
presented In Tab^e X1I # 1§ anc * ISSlSJL 111* Ik across, types of 
Institutions* As la hl S III* II 1nd1catest the Institutional type 
accounting for the largest nuaber of projected sections of 
Introductdry expository writing 1s the two-year colleges with 
23*03% pf the total nuaber of introductory sections* It should 
be recalled that both private and public two-year colleges are 
represented by this category* When the percentages are sussed 
across private and public four-year Institutions and universities 
for the sane Introductory course t we find that Introductory 
expository Writing 1n four-year Institutions accounts for 23*6X 
of all projectec Introductory sections and that Introductory 
expository writing 1n universities accounts for 13.62X of all 
projected . Introductory sections* With respect to courses 
classified as "Introduction tr literature jqs| critical wrltlngt* 
two-year colleges teach the largest nuaber of sections €8.15% of 
all projected Introductory sections)* All four-year Institutions 
account for 5*17% of all projected sections with sueft a course # 
and universities account for 5*66% with courses of the saae type* 
Two-year, colleges also teach the largest nuaber of Introductory 
technical writing classes and the largest nuaber of remedial 
classes* For Introductory technical writing classest two-year 
colleges teach a nuaber of sections equal to 1*81% of all 
Introductory sections* white the coaparable percentage for all 
four-year Institutions Is* 0*58 and for all universities 0*48* 
For sections of remedial writing coursest two-year college 
offerings equal 5*43% of the projected total of all introductory 
sections* while four-year Institution offerings account for 4*26% 
and university offerings account for 1*64%* 

Xai2i£ Xil«Ifi provides similar distributional percentages for 
sections of non-Introductory courses across types of 
Institutions* These percentages aay be coapared with the 
distribution of classes across our sample Institutions by 
refer Ing to lab kg III • 15* Because two-year colleges do not offer 
programs beyond the sophomore level* the percentage of total 
non-Introductory sections for that group 1s considerably lower 
than 1t Is for Introductory sectl ons--22*86% coapared with 
39*13%* Not unexpectedly t the percentages of total 
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non-Introductory sections In four-year Institutions and 
universities Is higher than It. Is for Introductory sections* 
Four-year Institutions account for 36*93X of all Introductory 
sections* and 48*9X of all non-Introductory sections* 
Universities account for 23*94X of all Introductory sections and 
28*24X of all non-Introductory sections* For the most partt 
four-year. Institutions , teach the largest number of 
non-1ntr<?ductory sections of writing courses nationwide* One 
exception 1s that twb-year colleges teach more sections of 
business writing at the non-Introductory level* Universities 
teach a larger nunber of sections of non- Introductory expository 
writing* technical writing* and creative writing than two-year 
colleges; however*. with the exception of J the nuaber of 
non-Introductory expository writing sections* the differences are 
not. very great* Note that article and journalistic writing 
course's are taught considerably less often 1n universities than 
In four-year Institutions and two-year colleges* Of the 
projected total nuaber of sections nationwide* only 0*821 of them 
are accounted for by such courses taught Ifi universities* while" 
2*71X are accounted for by two-year colleges and 6«79X by 
four-year Institutions* This difference* as well as the 
decreasing nuaber of business writing sections from two-year 
colleges to universities* aay be explained by the presence In 
universities of other departaents and colleges which way teach 
such courses* 

The projections which are presented In Ijfris LU*13 through 
TjbJLg Ui«I£ suggest that the profession aay want to examine very 
closely the different kinds of writing courses* both Introductory 
and non-Introductory*^ taught In the various classes <*f 
Institutions* Certainly the teaching of Introductory writing 
courses 1n two-colleges accounts for auch more of the writing 
Instruction nationwide than those of us In universities sight 
have expected* As Ia&Al 1X1*11 and Jffrl? Ul*l& Indicate* 
four-year Institutions account for the aost writing Instruction 
nationwide* A study Investigating differences across classes of 
schools for similar courses at both the Introductory and 
non-Introductory levels aay prove aost Inforaatlve* 



The Information collected by our survey Instrument also 
allowed us to generate a fairly accurate picture. of average class 
sixes for both Introductory anb non-introductory writing classes 
across types of Institutions* These data are summarized In Iflfa jft 
lll*U through H^ie 111*21* 
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Intro Freshaan Sophoaore 

Coap Classes Classes 



Courses 

r 



Expos yr 22.90 23*29 

Lit a Crlt Ur 27*45 24*92 

Tech Ur 22.11 22*00 

ESL 18.95 23.00 

Reaedlal Ur 18.95 

Other 19.00 18.33 



l£bl£ 1U>12* Average Class Size 1n Introduct ory 
Writing Courses In All Responding Institu- 
tes CN = 114). 



Non-Intro Freshaan Sophoaore Upper- 

Coap Classes Classes Division 

Courses Classes 



Expos Ur 19.62 19.33 19.41 

Bus Ur 22.50 ' 22.69 20.50 

Tech Ur 20.29* 21.53 19.85 

Art/Journ Ur 18.73 19.00 19.86 

Creat Ur 19.00 17.30 17.02 

Other 22.50 20.08 18.25 



l9bl£ IJJ*2JL* Average Class Size In Mgp-IfltCgdUS&gCY Urltlng 
Courses In All Responding Institutions CN = 114). 



Intro' Tvo-Year Four-Year ' Unlv 

Coap « 

Courses Fr •.; .., Soph Fr Soph Fr Soph 



Expos Ur 

Lit t Crlt Ur 

Tech Ur 

ESL 

Reaedlal Ur 
Other 



24.18 30.00 

24.33 

23.50 

15.33 

20.13 

20.00 



22.61 . 16.00 

25.09 21.75 
20.00 12.00 

21.91 * 

20.06 

18.10 19.00 



22.81 23.40 

29.24 26.50 

21.73 24.00 

18.44 23.00 

17.55 

19.57 



lablS II1«21* Average Class Size In Introductory Urltlng Courses 
by Institutional Type IN = 1141* 
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Non-Intro 
Coap 
Courses 



Freshaan 
Classes 



Sophoaore 
Classes 



Upper- 
Division 
Classes 

J 



Expos Ur 
Bus Ur 
Tech Ur 
Art/Journ Ur 
Creat Ur 
Other 



14.00 
21.67 
21*33 
16.20 
17.00 



15.0 0 
30.0 0 
20.75 
17.33 
17.17 



l§tt!kS, Average Class Size 1n agp-IotCftdUf t9ry 

Writing Courses In Two-Year Colleges • 



Wort-Intro Freshaan , Sophoaore Upper- 

Coap Classes Classes M Division 

: Courses Classes 



Expos Ur 20*75 17*44 18*40 

Bus Ur 20*00 22*50 20*75 

Tech Ur v 17.50 19*62 

Art/Journ Ur 19*33 18*50 18*60 

Creat Ur 16*00 14*17 15*85 

Other 17*00 14*88 



Iflbte IH»23* Average Class Size In Mgn- In tr .9 d tifft°ry Wr 
ting Courses In Four-Year Institutions* 



Non-Intro 


Freshaan 


Sophoaore 


Upper- 


Coap 


Classes 


Classes 


Division 


Courses 






Classes 


Expos Ur 


20.57 


20.S8 


19.78 


Bus Ur 


25.00 


22.3 0 


25.25 


Tech Ur 


19.50 


22.78 


20.00 


Art/Journ Ur 


22.33 


20 .SO 


20.92 


Creat Ur 


20.67 


19.09 


17.80 


Other 


20.00 


20.90 


- 19*60 



l&bkS. Ill*2i* Average Class-Size 1n USUI" lDtt&i!U£i££l. ^r 
ting Courses in Universities* 
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These tables* especially the latter three? should be 
Interpreted cautiously • In the case of Ijfeit III • 22* Iflfrlt 
UI«2if and libit XLL>21» the number of Instances of some writing 
courses at soae currlcular levels 1s not large enough to give a 
reliable Indication of siass size* This 1s true In particular 
for courses such as article and Journalistic writing at the 
freshaan level* , Such limitation* should not obtain* however t for 
the data summarized 1n Iffclfi III •12 and Iftbl£ 111* 21* * second 
caution 1s necessary: although we have reason to believe/ that 
«ost directors gave us enrollment figures for the beginning of 
seaesters and quarters* 1t 1s possible that soae gave us figures 
reflecting class size at the end of the semester or quarter* 
figures which would reflect attrition fro* the first of the 
semester to the end* 

According to lif ^ XU«12t the course which has the highest 
enrollment nat 1onw1*:e— Introductory expository writing— has an 
'average class size of 22*90* Classes In "literature and critical 
writing** the second largest writing course national lyt- average 
27*45 students or 4*50 students aore'than freshaan expository 
writing courses* This larger average class size probably Halts 
the aaount of writing done 1n those classes* Such Introductory 
.classes at the sbphoaore level are* Jiowevert significantly 
smaller* having on the average about 2*50 fewer students than 
their freshaan [counterparts* Ue also find 1t noteworthy that ESL 
classes and reaedlal classes 1n„ writing have an average class 
size zf 18*95 across all Institutions* Class size 1s Important 
for the obvious reason that the larger the number of students 1n 
a' composition class* the less tlae the teacher can devote to the 
writing of any one student* Nationwide ESL and reaedlal courses* 
courses whose students demand a gotid deal of the teacher 9 s tlae* 
are smaller than other f reshaan-level Introductory classes* 

The average class sizes reported In Iflfrlg III* £3 are also 
worthy of note* The fact that non-Introductory writing classes 
are generally 7 saaller than Introductory writing classes 1s 
Important because aany 1n our profession* believe that saaller 
writing classes are better writing classes* On the other hand* 
students In non-Introductory composition courses usually require 
less Individual attention froa the teacher than students 1n 
Introductory courses* Of the two student groups* perhaps those 
who need the least Individual help have more of 1t available to 
thea* Except for article and journalistic writing courses • whose 
class sizes increase across currlcular levels* all 
non-Introductory courses decrease in ctass size froa the freshaan 
to the upper-d1 vision level* Business writing courses have the 
largest classes of any non-introductory course at all currlcular 
levels? perhaps because the foras of writing taught are often 
shorten foras such as the business letter and the memorandum* 
This trend aay also reflect a general Increase 1n enrollments 1n 
colleges of business* 

lablfi IXI*£1 examines average class size 1n Introductory 
courses across Institutional types*. For the course enrolling the 
largest number of students national ly-*-expos1tory writing— the 



smallest average class size Is found In the four-year 
Institutions? while the Largest Is found In the two-year 
colleges* Among "literature at>d critical writing" courses t the 
spallest classes are found In the two-year colleges? while the 
largest are found In universities? whether at /the freshman or 
sophomore level. At the freshman" level? technical writing ' 
classes average fro* 20 to 23*50? with the four-year Institutions 
having the smal lest classes and the two-year colleges the 
largest* The average size of ESL classes In both two-year 
colleges and universities Is smaller than the average class size 
for that course across all Institutions? while ESL classes In 
four-year Institutions are about 3*5 students above the 
averagenumber of students*- The smallest remedial classes, are 
found In universities* Both two-year colleges and four-year 
Institutions offer remedial classes which, are at least one 
student above the average for all Institutions* 

Utile III*2*t lafcifi and Itt^ai *e are hesitant 

to Interpret because non-Introductory writing classes represent 
so fen Cless than 15X5 of the total number of sect Ions , taught In 
our saaple* We leave It to our readers to Interpret those tables 
theaselves* 

III* 5* ££yS££S AHQ SYLLABI , 



In constructing our questionnaire? we assumed that freshman 
writing programs organized aroumd course syllabi would -differ 
froa those not so organized* Ue assumed that the presence or, 
absence of course syllabi would Indicate the degree of prograa 
flexibility with respect to currlcular Matters and Instructional 
practices* Although we are not able to test our assumptions? we 
do believe that the Importance of the Information we found about 
the use of syllabi suggests the vadldlty of our Initial 
assumptions* 

Of th* 113 responding Institutions who teach required 
freshman writing courses? 73 (64.61%) Indicated that they have a 
formal syllabus for their first-semester/ charter course and 44 
(38.94%) Indicated that they £fiflUl££ their writing teachers to 
follow that syllabus* Of the 84 Institutions 'that Indicated they 
require a second-semester/quarter course In freshman composition? 
56 (66.67%) said they have a formal syllabus for the course? and 
32 138*10%) Indicated that they fg gy kg Its use* 

Of • the 73 Institutions having a syllabus for the 
first-semester/quarter course? 39 (53.43%) are universities? 24 
C32.88ZI are four-year Institutions? and 10 (13.7%) are two-year 
colleges* Of the 44 schools requiring the use of a 

first-semester/quarter syllabus? 22 C30XI are ^universities? 17 
(38.64%) are Jour-year 'Institutions? and 5 (11*37X) are twd-year 
colleges* Of the 56 sampled Institutions having a 
second-semester/quarter formal syllabus? 30 (53.58%) are 
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universities* 19 C 33*93X1 are four-year Institutions ( and 7 
f 12*5X1 are two-year colleges* Of the 32 schools requiring the 
use of a second-seaester/quarter syllabus? 16 <50X> are 
universities? 12 f 37.5X1 are four-year Institutions? and 4 
€12*5X1 are two-year colleges* These figures suggest that as the 
nusber of graduate students eaployed as writing teachers 
Increases? so do both the presence and required use of a 
f lrst-se«ester/quarter ■ and a second-seaes ter/quarter syllabus 
Csee note 151* 
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CHAPTER IV 



STAFFING OF MRITIN6 COURSES 



The question of who teaches what In college writing programs 
has been raised by students and faculty and by parents .and state 
legislators* Froa tlae to tlae* this question Is at the center 
of heated debates about the quality of Instruction In 
undergraduate writing courses? especially freshaan composition* 
Our ^ data will not settle the debate over the quality of 
instruction; they fay or aay not even contribute to It In 
contradictory ways* However t our data do perait us to develop a 
detailed and accurate picture of how aany Introductory and 
non-Introductory composition classes of different kinds are 
taught by different faculty groups In ^different types of 
institutions* The itea on our questionnaire which generated the 
data on staff distribution asked the directors to Indicate how 
aany sections of the various kinds of Introductory and 
non-Introductory courses are taught byl each of four groups of 
faculty* These faculty groups are the following.: fit full-tlae 
tenured or tenure-track faculty CT-TrackH <2> other full-tlae 
faculty CFull-TlaeH" €3) part-tlae faculty CPart-Tlae); and C4> 
graduate students CGradl* 



l£&i£ JJ£*1 through Iflfcls 1M*5 susaarize our findings for the 
sections of^introductory writing courses taught 1n our five types 
of institutions* 
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Intro N X Taught by Different Faculty 





of 












I Mil 9 




Fill Urlap 


ril til nc 




Expos Vr 


738 


59.5 


16.0 


24.4 


0.1 


Lit t Crlt 


Ur 261 


43.7 


27.6 


28.7 




Tech Ur 


58 


50.0 


19.0 


31.0 




ESL 


12 


,33.3 




66.7 




Remedial Ur 


174 


66.1 


10.3 


21.8 


1.7 


Other 


11 ... 


45.5 


54.5 






TOTALS 


1254 


56.3 


17.9 


25.4 


0.3 



Ia&lS Percentage of Sections of Intro ductory Wri- 

ting Courses Taught by Different Faculty 1n Responding 
Two-Year Colleges CN = 14). 



Intro H of X Taught by Different Faculty 

Coap Sections -* — — — — — — 

Courses T-Track Full-T1«e Part-T1«e Grad 



Expos Ur 
Lit t Crlt 
Tech Ur 

ESL 

Remedial Ur 
Other 
TOTALS 



Ur 



658 
173 
12 
37 
66 
98 
1044 



49.1 
78.6 
66.7 
27.0 
40.9 
76.5 
55.5 



7.6 
8.1 

10.8 
4.5 
6.1 
7.4 



40.7 

13.3 
33 • 3 
62.2 
54.5 
17*3 
35.5 



. 2.6 



1.6 



Xafetg IjJ.^. Percentage of Sections o* lot .« ductory Wri- 
ting Courses Taught by Different F'^'\Kr t in Responding 
Private Four-Year Institutions (* - ! 
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Intro N of X Taught by Different Faculty 

Coap Sect Ions — — -« 

Courses T-Track Fult-T1«e Part-T1«e Grad 



Cxpds Ur 


2117 


47.9 


IS. 4 


16.2 


20.6 


L1t \cr1t Ur 


402 


68.7 


1.2 


20.1 


10.0 


Tech W 


61 


82.0 


6.6 


8.2 


3.3 


ESL \ 


84 


10.7 


8.3 


81.0 




Reaed1a\ Ur 


493 


34.7 


7.5 


37.7 


20.1 


Other , \ . 


125 


73.6 


1*6 


3.2 


21.6 


TOTALS \ 


3282 


49.1 


11.6 


20.9 


18o4 



Tat^e Percentage of Sections of Introductory Wri- 

ting Courses Taught by Different Faculty 1n Responding 
Public Four-Year Institutions CN * 351. 



Intro 



N of \ 



X Taught by Different Faculty 





Sect ions 










Courses 

y 




T-Track 


Futl-T1 me 


Part-T1»e 


Grad 


Expos Ur 


946 


13.21 


3.07 


37.84 


45.88 


Lit *Crlt 


Ur 237 


27.00 


10.97 


3.38 


58.65 


Tech Ur 


12 


33.33 


41.67 


16.67 


8.33 


ESL 


53 


30.19 




62.26 


7.55 


Reaedlal Ur 


92 


15.22 




36.96 


4 7.83 


Other 


27 


44.44 


55.56 






TOTALS 


1367 


17.19 


' 5.49 


31.82 


45.50 



IflhiS Percentage of Sections of II!i!^MtU&££E* Wri- 

ting Courses Taught by Different Faculty 1n Responding 
Private Universities CN =145. 
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Intro N of X Taught by Different Faculty 

Coap Sect Ions «—————————————*»— t 

Courses T-Track Fult-T1«e Part-Y1«e 6rad 



Expos Ur 


4493 


13.67 


13.42 


18.85 


54.06 


Ut & Crlt Ur 


2083 


32.07 


11.57 


13.25 


43.11 


Tech Ur 


186 


10.75 


1.61 


22.58 


65.06 


ESL 


104 


6.73 


13.46 


9.62 


70. *9 


Remedial Ur 


571 


15.59 


17.34 


19.79 


47.29 


Other 


868 


8.87 


7.60 


8.18 


75.35 


TOTALS 


8305 


17.76 


12.35 


16.36 


53.52 



Tab^e H*5* Percentage of Sections of Lnt£asJjl£iftII Wri- 
ting Courses Taught by Different Faculty In Responding 
Public Universities IN = 321. 



Tabic UL *l through 1W»S summarize the nay different types of 
Institutions staff their Introductory courses In writing* One 
interesting finding .Is that tenured and tenure-track faculty 
teach relatively fewer Introductory writing courses as one aoves 
fro* Tjfrle IY «1 through l a fej g The percentages range froa 

S6o3% of all sections of Introductory courses In two-year 
colleges to 17*19% and 17.76% In private and public universities? 
respectively* In contrast? graduate students teach Increasingly 
larger numbers of sections as one^aoves through the five tables 
fro* two-year colleges to public universities* In two-year 
colleges and private and public four-year Institutions? graduate 
students teach' 0*3X? 1*6%? and 18*4% of the sections? 
respectively; and 1n private and public universities they teach 
45*5% and ,53*52%? respectively* To soae people? these 
differences *ay suggest that writing Instruction In two-year 
colleges and In four-year schools Is superior to that In private 
and public universities* However? we know of no hard evidence to 
suggest that tenured or tenure-track faculty In two-year colleges 
and, four-year schools ore better teachers than graduate students 
1n private and public universities fsee note 161* 

ft Another Interesting finding 1s that non-tenured? non-tenure 
track full-time faculty account for a good deal of the writing 
Instruction that occurs at the Introductory level* There 1s 
considerable variation across " Institutions with respect to the 
percentages of sections taught by this group? which range fro* 
5.49% iri private universities to 17»9% 1n tyo-year colleges* 
These faculty members frequently have little job security? often 
not tending fro* one seaester or year to the next whether they 
will be teaching at all* Also Interesting 1s the percentage of 
sections of Introductory writing taught by part-time faculty* 
The percentage for this class of faculty Is lowest for public 
universities (16.36%) and highest for private universities 
C31*82%>? while for two-year colleges and * private, and public 



four-year Institutions the percentages are 25*4Xt 35*5Xt and 
20*9Xt respectively* Part-time faculty—like non-tenuredt 
non-tenure track full-ttjte faculty-have tittle Job security* 
But the two groups combiner teach Hell over a "third of the 
Introductory sections 1n two-year* colleges C43*3X>t private 
four-ye<ir Institutions C*2*9X>t and private universities C37*31X> 
and nearly one-third In public four-year Institutions C32*5X) and 
In public universities <28*UX>* 

li&lfil LI*i through 11*5 also show differences in the kinds 
of courses the various faculty groups tost often teach* Except 
for two-year colleges t tenure-track faculty teach a relatively 
higher percentage -of "introduction to literature jgg critical 
writing" sections than expository writing sections* The largest 
percentage C56«3X> of sections of "Introduction to literature jQd 
critical writing" taught by full-tlae and part-tine faculty Is 
fur two-year colleges; the next highest Is for public 
universities with ' 24 •92%* The percentages for the regaining 
types of schools range froa 14*35% In private universities to 
about 21X in private and public four-year institutions* Graduate 
students teach the largest number of sections In private 
universities C58*65%> 9 while they teach 43*11% In public 
universities and 10X In public four-year Institutions* 

The staffing of ESL courses and reaedlal writing courses 
varies considerably across Institutional types* The tables 
Indicate that* except In public universities* a good deal of such 
Instruction 1s handled by part-tlae faculty and a fair aaount by 
tenure-track faculty* except In private universities where the 
bulk of remedial Instruction In writing Is done by graduate 
students* Faculty In public universities teach relatively few of 
these coursest with the bulk of the Instruction done by graduate 
students* Where a substantial nuaber of technical writing 
classe are being taught— as In public four-year Institutions and 
universities— they are staffed very differently* with 82% of the 
sections taught by "t-track" In public four-year Institutions ancJ 
65*06% taught by graduate students In public universities* 



Iabl£ llt«& through IafrlC Il*i£ sunaarUe the staff 
distributions across non-Introductory writing courses In the five 
types of Institutions we surveyed* ■ 
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k 



Hon-intro 



N of 



courses 


Sect 1 ont 


i i r«v.n 


run. I v 






Expos Ur 


14 


57*1 


21*4 


21.4 


W W 


But Ur . 


39 


87*2 


2.6, 


10.3 




Tech Ur 


24 


45.8 


20*8 


33.3 


■ ■e 


Art/Journ 


Ur 14 


50*0 


28.6 


21.4 




Creat Ur 


27 


88.9 


7.4 


3.7 




Other 












TOTALS 


118 


66*7 


18.3 


15.1 





Iibi£ IX* a* Percentage of Sections of IHttff-lQtctttftfttgCK 
Writing Courses Taught by Different Faculty In Re- 
sponding Two- Year Colleges CN = 141. , 



Non-Intro N of X Taught by Different Faculty 

Cosp Sections 

Courses T-Track Full-Tlae Part-Tlae Grad 



Expos Ur 32 

Bus Ur 53 

Tech Ur 35 
Art/Journ Ur 47 

Creat Ur 54 

Other 8 
TOTALS 229 



84.4 

73*6 
77.1 
61.7 
79.6 
75.0 
74.7 



9.4 



12.8 

U.ly 



C«6 



6.3 
26.4 
22.9 
25.5 

9e3 

25.0 
18.8 



IabAfi li«2» Percentage of Sections of tjftg-IotcgtfWttflCK 
Writing Courses Taught by Different Faculty In Re- 
sponding Private Four-Year Institutions CN = 321. 



Co«p N of ------ 

Courses Sections T-Track Futt-T1ae Part-Tine 



Grad 



Expos Vr 


298 


46.6 


43.0 


9.7 


0.7 


Bus yr 


14 


50.0. 


50.0 






Tech Ur 


. 108 


87.0 


£2.0 


0.9 




Art/Uourn 


Vr 6 


68.3 


19.0 


12.7 




Creat yr 


120 


. 85.0 


10.8 


4.2 «, 




Other 


,02 


J?8.0 


1.2 


40.2 


30.5 


TOTALS 


685 


59.6 


25.4 


11.1 


3.9 



lafrjg Percentage af Sections of MgQ^I ntr 9^Ht t?rr 

yrltlng Courses Taught by Different Faculty In Respond 
IngPubtlc (Four-tear Institutions CN = 35l# 



Nonrlntro H of X Taught by Faculty Groups 

Cosp Sections — ——--r——— ——— ———*•« 

Courses T-Track Full-T1«e Part-f*«e Grad 



Expos Vr 
Bus yr 


96 


28.13 


3.13 


58.33 


10.42 


34 


41.18 . 


2.9» 


47.06 


8.82 


Tech Vr 


34 


26.47 


5.88 


38.24 


29.41 


Art/Journ Ur> 


10 


70.00 


10.00 


20.00 




Creat Wr 


73 \ 


60.27 


21.92 


17.81 




Other . 


•29 \ 
276 \ 


83.33 . 


6.67 


10.00 




TOTALS 


45.49 


9.03 


37.18 


8.30 



XablS IX # 2«5 Percentage of Sections of flgQ-lQtcgdU S tacr 
Writing Courses by Olfferent Faculty 1n Responding 
Private Universities (N = 141 • 
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Non-Intro 
Comp s 

Courses 



N of 
Sections 



X Taught by Facultr Groups 
T-Track Full-T 1me Part-Time 6rad 



Expos flr. 


465 


53.98 


7.31 . 


14.41 


24.30 


Bus Ur 


246 


55.28 


13.01 


11.79 


»19.92 


Tech Ur 


407 


36.86 


20.64 


18.92. 


23.59 


Art/Journ Ur 


3:7 


81.08 


13.51 


5.41 




•~Creat Wr 


329 


59.88 


13.07 


3.95 


23.10 


Other 


68 


36.76 


61.76 


1.47 




TOTALS 


1552 


50.84 


15.46 


12.18 


21.52 



lafalit^iM + ljl* Percentage of Sections of tyon- j fl t f gdyc ftory 
,Ur1t1ng~Tr6tJfses Taught by Different Faculty In Re- 
sponding Public Universities CN = 321 • 



" Perhaps the " nost Important finding* although not an 
unexpected onet revealed by , the^e 'tables Is that "t-track" 
faculty teach a significantly higher proport lon^ot the sections 
of non-Introductory writing courses than of Introductory courses* 
The tables also Indicate that the other faculty groups still 
teach a fair percentage of the non-Introductory courses as well* 

a' . 

IV* 3. Si^Afil <£ 3I&EFI2& A£RQ§3 £UfiiI£yk»a LEVELS 



Tjtjle 12*11 ' collapses the data y for Introductory and 
rion-lntroductory courses summarized In Iflfcle through IaJiiS 

IV* 1^. even more* 



. i * 
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Level of 
Courses 



T-Track Full-T1»e Part-Tlae Grad TOTALS 



Introductory 25.43 9.84 17.51 31.43 84.21 

r 

Non-Introductory 8#71 2*5.9 2«37 v 2*12 15*79 

TOTALS M*14 12*43 19*88 33*55 V00.00 



labiS UL'II* Percentage of All Introductory &Qd Non- 

Introductory Sections of Writing Courses Taught by 
Different Facility Groups Across all Types of Institu- 
tions CN of Sections a 18*112) • 



As lafeiS JLU*11 revealst when all sections of Introductory 
and non-Introductory writing courses are combined to form the 
base for calculating staffing percentages* "t-track" and graduate 
students are • shown to tea"ch\3#*14% and 33*55X* respectively? of 
tall sections of writing* courses 1n our responding Institutions* 
' Together* "futl-t 1me* and •partrtlme* faculty teach the remaining 
32. 3 IX* What these figures mean 1s that 65.86X of all writing 
classes in the Institutions we surveyed are taught by teachers 
who probably have only isiBSCaCE 1 appol nt sent s 1n their respective 
departments ' or colleges* These figures seem particularly 
Important in light ' of the . fact that In many fnstl tutlonst 
composition classes account for at least 60X of all classes 
taught in English departments* These figures further \ suggest 
that while many schools may pay Hp service to the teaching of 
writing* they have obviously not worked this "commitment* Into 
their rewards systems* • \ 

l\. 4* syMjAfii 2E:siA££iMfi ACB9SS IZ&LS A*Q XMSHIUIIflHAL 

A 

lafiiS Il«12t iJfiiS J2*I3» and Ia&lS l!t*ll summarize sUff 

distributions at various currlcular levels across types of 
Institutions* 




Level of ^ 
Introductory 
Courses 



X Taught by faculty Groups 
Wrack Full-Tlae Part-Time Grad TOTALS 



Freshaan 26.80 11.10 19.96 35.98 93.85 

-Sophoaore 3.40 0.59 0403 1.34 6.15 

TOTALS 30.20 11*69 20. >9 37.32 100.00 



I jbifi Percentage of Sections of Introducto ry 

Writing Courses Taught by Different Faculty Groups 
Atross All Responding Institutions <N of Sections 5 
15t252>. 



Level of X Taught by Faculty Groups 

N on- Introductory — 

Courses T-Track Full-T1«e Part-T1ae Grad TOTALS 

Freshsan 10.87 1.57 1.92 ' 0.90 15.28 

Sophtisbre 12.10 6.57 4.97 7.27 30.91 

Upper-Division 32.20 8.26 3.11 5.24 53.81 

TOTALS 55.17 16.40 15.00 13.43 100.00 



liSAS IV-ll* Percentage, of Sections of ttftD*XDl£Qj|llS Afl£jg 
~ Writing Courses Taught by Different Faculty Groups 

Acr.oss All Responding Institutions €N of Sections = 

2f860>. ' 



\ 
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, el 
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Curr icular 
Levels 






X Taught by Faculty Groups 




T- 


Track 


Full-Tine 


Part-Tlae 


Grad 


TOTALS 


Freshian 




24.29 


9.60 


* 

17.12 


30.44 


81.44 


Sop ho so re 




4.77 


1.53 


1.48 


2.27 


10.06 ' 


Upper-01 vision 


5.08 


1.30 


1.28 ' 


0.83 


8.50 


TOTALS 




34.14 


12.43 


19.88 . 


33.55 


100.00 



Xaiii li»ll» Percentage of Sections of Introductory mjj 
Non-Introductory Writing Courses Taught by Different 
Faculty Groups Across all Responding Instltlons 
CN of Sections = 18tll21. 



IdJiifi Ll^ki shows 
Introductory composition c 
levelt while 6.15X of th 
are taught at the sophomore 
taught by "t-track" facu 
students. lafrkg ii.13 Indl 
ma] or My of non-1 ntroductor 
faculty groups teaching 
1S*11 presents the sane sta 
divides Introductory and no 
*ore specific currlcular le 



that 93.85X 
ourses are ta 
e sections of 1 
level* Of the 
Ity and 37.32% 
cates that «t-t 
y writing - eta 
comparable numb 
fflng dlstrlbut 
n-lntroduct ory 
vets. 



of all sections of 
ught at the freshman 
ntroductory composition 
se sectlonst 30.2% are 
are taught by graduate 
rack" faculty te v ach the 
ssest with the other 
ers of sections. Ifl frV ff 
Ions as Iafelfi IX •!! but 
classes across somewhat 



iv. 5. ST*££I!i£ HBIIINS £oy*§Es: a mahqm&i 



By using the data summarized In lailifi JJt*l through lafelfi 
11*11 and b * transforming those data to. reflect national 
enrollment patterns, we were able to project the percentages of 
all sections of writing which' our four faculty groups teach 
nationally. These projections appear In Lflfejg XJ£«15« 
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Level, of ) 




% Taught 


by Faculty 


Group 




Sections 


T-f .etc 


Full-Tlae 


Part-Tlae 


6rad 


TOTALS 


Introductory 


39.04 


11.48 


21.06 


14.56 


86.14 


Non-Intro- 
ductory 


8.66 


2.16 


2.14 


0.90 


13.86 


TOTALS 


47.70 


13.64 


- 23.20 - 


15.46 


100.00 



la bi le IV.15. Projected National Distribution of Sections - 
~~ of Introductory and Non-Introductory Writing 

Courses for All Institutional Types for Faculty 1n 
Different Groups* 



When the figures appearing on the "totals" row 1n IflfejjS 
are compared w1 th those on the "totals" rowln lafelfi IX«Uf 
w^e see that while 34*14X of aLl sections^ taught 1n our saftple 
institutions are taught by "t-tracfc" facultyt 47.70X nationally 
are taught by "t-track" faculty* • the percentage of sections 
taught by "full<-t1*c" faculty Increases Cfroa 12.43X to 13*6\> 
sllghtlyt and those taught by "part-tine" faculty Increase Cfroa 
19*88X to 23.20X1 soaevhat ^ wore. In contrast t graduate 
students— who teach 33.55X of alt sections 1n our responding 
1nst1 tutlons— teach a considerably smaller percentage X15.46X) of 
writing classes nationwide* These targe differences between the 
real percentage for our Saaple and the projected national 
percentages for "t-track" faculty and graduate students are a 
function of the difference between the, distribution of our sample 
Institutions across Institutional type and the national 
distribution of all schools across Institutional types* As lafriS 
£•1 and lafrlfi 1*2 1" Chapter I Indicate* 1.L02X of our sanple 
consists of two-year , colleges* 4 while nationally 38X of alt 
Institutions are two-year colleges*- Similarly* while 36.22X of 
our responding Institutions are A universities* .only 5*12X of all 
insitutlons nationally are* The differences between the real and 
projected staffing distributions are tfhus explained by the fact 
that two-year colleges us* virtually no graduate- students as 
composition teachers while universities use extreaely large $ 
nuabers of thea* 
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CHAPTER V 



PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS AND EXEMPTION PRACTICES 



Two Important aspects of college writing programs are the 
aeans used to determine writing proficiency and the Methods 
eaployed to exeapt students froa required coaposltlon courses* 



:s Although the use of proficiency exaalnat Ions to deteralhe 
student advanceaent froa lower-division to upper-division status 
has probably declined since the aid 1960*8? 56 C44*3X) of our 
responding Institutions Indicated that they use a general writing 
proficiency test of soae kind to deteralne advanceaent through 
the undergraduate currlculua* In soae cases? thltf examination 
takes the fora of an exit exaalnatlon for a particular writing 
course or sequence of writing courses* In other casest the 
exaalnatlon Is used to deteralne whether students write at a 
level deeaed appropriate for college graduates*; This latter kind 
of exaalnatlon Is aore specifically a graduation requl reaent than 
the foraer* Of cur - responding Institutions? 24 0 8.9X) use both 
proficiency and exit exaalnatlons? while 32 (25*2X1 use one^ or 
the other* Of the. 32 Institutions relying on one or the other 
type exaalnatlon? 9 <28.1X of the 32; 7% of all Institutions 
saapledl use a proficiency but not an exit exaalnatlon? and 23 
C71.9X of the 32; 18. IX of all Institutions saapledl use exit 
exaalnatlons of soae kind but not proficiency exaalnatlons* 
Although we did not design our questionnaire • to elicit very 
specific Inforaatlon about these exaalnatlons? we believe that 
they should be exaalned systematically? If for no other reason 
than to Identify the bases, on which proficiency Is deteralned*^ 
Another reason for studying such exaalnatlons syiteaat 1ca lly Is 
that with the current laportance attached to writing aaong 
college students and college graduates? the use of such 
exaalnatlons Is likely to Increase* 



v. 2. U£a£IIflfii EBA£H£IS 



With respect to the aethods used to deteralne exeaptlons? 
our questionnaire yielded Inforaatlon soaewhat aore specific* Of 
the 127 responding Institutions? 102 <80*3X> Indicated that they 
have a procedure for exeaptlng students froa required writing 
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freshaan level* 



Ue find It 



courses 9 usually those at the 
encouraging that 64 C63X> of the 102 directors answering this 
particular' question said that their institutions use a writing 
saaplet either alone or In conjunction with soae other aeasur*? 

exeaptlons* Either to supplement or to replace 
Institutions use ^standardised" tests for 
These percentages ye as follows: 34Xt 
29Xt ACT: Verbal; 24X f other Coften an 
test of graaaar and usage); 23Xt CLEP with a 
SAT Verbal; 16X 9 CLEP without a writing 
with a writing saaple; 6Xt TSWE; 3Xt TOEFL; 2Xt 
and 2Xt SAT Total Score* 



to determine 
writing saaplest aany 
^xeaptlon purposes* 
Advanced Placement t 
In-house objective 
writing saaple; 23Xt 
saaple; 7Xt ECT 
SAT Quantitative; 



With such "standardized 19 tests or combination of 
"standard^ed" test and writing saaplet the responding 
Institutions exeapt on, the average 10.39X Caedlan = 2.65*; aode - 
1*0QX> of their students froa at least one required freshaan 
writing course* The average rate for exemptions froa aore than., 
one required freshaan writing course Is 3*54X Caedlan = 0.43XJ 
aode = 0.00X). Flnallyt nearly 32X of the responding writing 
prograa directors said that their exeap.lon procedures and 
policies were currently under study t suggesting that exemption 
practices ought to be studied again In the near future* 
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CHAPTER, VI 



FRESHMAN TEXTBOOKS 



One fairly goodt yet general* Indication of the nature of a 
writing course is the type or types of textbooks adopted* For 
exaaple* writing courses which rely aost heavily on textbooks on 
graaaar and usage are likely to differ In Important, ways troa 
courses which rely aost heavily on anthologies of short stories. 
To help construct a general picture of the nature of first- and 
second-seaester/quarter freshaan writing courses t we asked the 
writing prograa directors In our saaple how extensively certain 
types of textbooks are used In their freshaan writing courses. 
The types" of textbooks we asked about specifically are the 
following: CD the - graaaar and usage handbook CGr/Usage Hdbki; 
€21 the sentence workbook CSent Krkbki; €31 the paragraph 
workbook fParagr Urkbki; C4) the anthology of nonflctlon CAnthoi: 
Nonflctli ,C5> the -how-to- style book CHow-To Style Bki; C6» the 
anthology of fiction and/or poetry f Ant hoi: Flet/Poeti; €7} the 
anthology of fiction* and nonflctlon CAnthoi: Coab>; C8t the 
classrooa rhetoric with a handbook of usage CRhet w/ Hdbki; and 
€91 the classrooa rhetoric without a handbook cf usage (Rhet w/o 
Hdbki* These textbook types were listed on our questionnaire* 
and the writing prograa directors were asked to Indicate—on a 
four-point scale f roa -auch use- to -no use--- the degree to which 
the- nine types .are used In their f1rst-t second-t and 
thlrd-seaester/quarter freshaan writing courses* Because of the 
larger nuabers $f such coursest we focus here on only first- and 
second-seaester/quarter courses* 

vi. l. Ffi^HiiAAi. iOi§fi<2K y$E: a^ B£SPfim!j6 lNSIIIUIiaaS 



Of the 127, Institutions represented In bur saaplet 117 
provided Inforaatlon about the use of textbooks In 
f1 rst-seaes ter/quarter freshaan writing coursest and 88 supplied 
textbook information for second-seaester/quart er freshaan writing 
courses* The responses for all responding Institutions are 
suaaarlzed In IafciS W # I and lafeifi These tables reflect 

the diversity of texts used 1n first- and second-seaes ter/quarter 
freshaan writing courses* 
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r?pe of Text 


Much 


Soae 


Uttle 


No 






Use 


Use 


Use-^_ 


Use 




* 

6r/Usage Hdbfc 


28*2 


29.9 


- 

14.5 


27. 


4 


Sent Urkbk 


15.4 


15.4 


17.1 


52. 


1 


Paragr Urkbk 


6.0 . 


12.8 


10.3 


70. 


9 


Anthol.Nonf let 


20.5 


34.2 


6.8 


38,. 


5 


Hom-To Style Bk 


3.4 


18.8 


8.5 


69. 


2 


AntholtFlct/Poet 


0.9 


8.5 


4.3 


86. 


3 


AnthoUCdab 


5.1 


6.0 


7.7 


81. 


2 


Rhet m/ Hdbk 


32.5 


17.9 


12.0 


"37. 


6 


Rhet w/o Hdbk 


20.S 


17.1 


6.0 


56. 


4 


Other 


6.8 


, 8.5 


2.6 


82. 


1 



lafejg Use (In X of responses In response categories) 

of Textbooks of Olftferent Types 1n First-Seaester/ 
Quarter Freshtan Cowposltl on Courses In Aki &£2ILlt!l4~ 
iOfl iDiiiiUilSflS <* = 117) • 



Type of Text 


Much 


Soma 


Little 


No 




Use 


Use 


, Use 


Use 


Gr/Usage Hdbk 


o 

10.2 


45.5 


12.5 


31*8 


Sent Urkbk 


6.8 


8.0 


9.1 


76.1 


Paragr Urkbk 


3.4 


2.3 


9.1 


85.2 


Anthol: Nonflct 


29.5 


30.7 


4.5 


35.2 


How-to Style Bk 


8.0 


9.1 


8.0 


43.2 


Anthst: F1ct/Poet 


17.0 


9.1 


4.5 


69.3 


Anthol: Coab 


4 12.5 - 


13.6 


6.8 


67.0 


Rhet w/ Hdbk 


17.0 


22.7 


13.6 


46.6 


Rhet m/o Hdbk 


10.2 


17.0 


6.3 


65.9 


Other 


9.1 


8.0 


1.1 


81.8 



Tat?is VI»2* Use (In X of responses In response categories) 
of Textbooks of Olfferent Types 1n Second-Semester/ 
Quarter Freshman Composition Courses 1n £ki fifiiaaasl- 



11*1 Indicates generally both what types of textbooks 
are and are not used 1n f 1rst-se»ester/quarter courses- For 

IPC 64 
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these courses? at least' SOX o? the directors Indicated that they 
«a1ce •no use* of the following kinds of textbooks: the sentence 
workbook (52. IX); the paragraph workbook (70.9XK the "how-t«i" 
style book €69. 2X>t the anthology of fiction . and/or poetry 
(86.3X); " and the combination anthology (81.2X1. These 
percentages suggest" two Important things about 
flrst-semester/duarter freshman writing courses 1n general* 
Flrstt they suggest that f 1rst-semester/quarter courses are not 
usually literature-based. Less than 12X of the 117 directors 
said they wake "such" cf ^soie* use of a literature anthology or 
a "comblnaticn" anthology* Secondt the percentages suggest that 
the study of sentences? paragraphs? and style 1n Isolation dees 
pat figure important ty In the f 1 rs t-semester/quart er courses? 
even though over 30X of the directors Indicate "Much 11 or "some" 
use of a sentence workbook* The relatively high percentage 
C56.4X) of directors Indicating "no use" of a classroom rhetoric 
without a handbook Is somewhat misleading. A more detailed 
analysis of the data showed that 88X of the directors make "much* 
or "some 11 use of one or the other type of classroom rhetorics In 
first-semester/quarter freshman writing courses* Thus a third 
Important finding Is that ; generally first-semes ter/ quarter 
freshman writing courses make "much" or "some" use of a classroom 
rhetoric. ; Jab\; HH*i also reveals that 54; 7X of the directors 
make "much^ or "some" use of a nonflctlon reader and that 5&.1X 
make "mucti* or "some" use of a grammar and usage handbook In the 
first-semester/ quarter courses they direct. Thus It would appear 
that first-semester/quarter freshman writing courses generally 
rely on sqpe form of classroom rhetoric? some kind of grammar and 
usage handbook? and an anthology of nonflctlon readings. 

Responses contained 1n the "other" category of textbooks? 
which appears 1n JU«1 through « re * rom directors who 

named tenths 1n addition to the types, listed on the questionnaire. 
For the most part? these directors Indicated that the students 9 
own papers 1 ; serve as a "text" for the course. This response may 
have occurred more frequently 1 f we had Included It on our list 
of possible responses. 

vi. i. 2. ass in sg£jmd-SgBS&lg£'flMftng£ fiaifcas: Ail Siiifiaii 



Comparison of IafelS Jtl«A a^d Jafils &l*g suggests that 1n 
some ways the f 1rst-\and second- semester/quarter freshman writing 
courses are similar but that In other Important ways they are 
different. The percentage of directors Indicating "no use" of 
sentence and paragraph workbooks Increases across the tables from 
52. IX to 76. IX and from 70.9X to 85.2k? respectively. Classroom 
rhetorics of both types are also less used In the second courses? 
while the use of the literature anthology? the combination 
anthology? the nonflctlon anthology? and the style book 
Increases. The heavier reliance on the literature and the 
combination anthologies suggests that second-semester/quarter 
freshman writing courses tend to be more dependent on readings? 



/ 
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perhaps literary? than are f 1 rs t-semster/quarter- courses* 
Nevertheless? the use of classroom rhetorics? while less than 1n 
first-semester/ quarter courses? 1s substantial?? with 66. 9X of the 
directors Indicating •such* or "some" use and 87.3X Indicating at 
least a "little" use* Finally? the reliance on a grammar and 
usage handbook 1s at about the same level 1n the 
second-semester/quarter courses as 1n the first* 



> 

lafeia Jtl*5» laltiS and* TflbU il*5 divide the data 

su»iar^ed 1n lafcis according to Institutional types* The 

rat fonale for so dividing the dat a was that differences 1n 
textbook use across institutional typ?s night reflect^ Important 
differences - 1n the goals of the writing programs 1n general and 
of f1 rst-semester /quarter freshman writing courses 1n particular* 



Type of Text 


Much 


Sone 


Little 


"* No 




Use 


Use 


Use 


Use 


Gr/Usage Hdbk 


64.7, 


28.6 


35.7 


7.1 


Sent Wrkbk r 


III 


7.1 


21.4 


64.3 


Paragr Urkbk 


21.4 


21.4 


57.1 


Ant hoi: Nonflct 


14.3 


35.7 


7.1 


42.9 


How-To Style Bk 


14.3 


21.4 


7.1 


57.1 


AnthoUF1ct/Poet 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


78.6 


Anthol tConb 


7.1 




7«1 


85.7 


Rhet u/ Hdbk 


57.1 


7.1 


14.3 


21.4 


Rhet w/o Hdbk 


21.4 


28.6 


21.4 


28.6 


Other 




7.1 


7.1. 


85.7 



Use <1n X of responses in response categories* 
~ * ""of Textbooks of Olfferent Types in First-Semester/ 
Quarter Freshman Composition Courses 1n Responding 
JZZ-lSAL £2U£3£i <N = 141. 

\ 
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Type of Te e xt 


Much 


So«e 


Little 


No 


Use 


Use 


Use 


Use 


6r/Usage Hdbk 


31.7 


25.0 


13*3 


30.0 


Sent Urkbk 


18.3 


20.0 - 


13.3 


48.3 


Paragr Urkbk 


10.0 


16.7 


8.3 


65.0 


Anthol tNonflct 


13.3 


36.? 


6.7 


43.3 


Hom-To Style Bk 


3.3 


20.0 


io.o 


66.7 


AntholtFlct/Poet 




6.7 


5*0 


86.3 


Antnot:Coab 


5.0 


5.0 


8.3 


81.7 


Rhet 0/ Hdbk 


25.0 • 


13.3 


16.7 


. 45.. 


Rhet u/o Hdbk 


16.7 


15.0 


C.7 


61.7 


Other 


8.3 


3.3 


1.7 


86.7 



lablfi Use (In X of responses In response categories) 

of Textbooks of Different Types 1n First-Semester/ 
Quarter Freshaan Composition Courses In Responding 



Type of Text 


Much 


Some 


Little 


No 




Use 


Use 


Use 


Use 


Gr/Usage Hdbk 


23.3 


t 

34.9 


11.6 


30.2 


Sent Urkbk 


14.0 


11 .S 


20.9 


30.2 


Paragr Urkbk 


2*3 


4.7 


9.3 


83.7 


Anthol tNonflct 


32. t 


30.2 


7.0 


30.2 


Hou-To Style Bk 




16.3 


7.C 


76.7 


AntholtFlct/Poet 




11.6 


2.3 


86.0 


AnthoUCoab 


4.7 


9.3 


7.0 


79.1 


Rhet u/ Hdbk 


34.9 


27.9 


4.7 


32.6 


Rhet u/o Hdbk 


25.6 


16.3 


32.6 


25.6 


Other- 


7.0' 


16.3 


2.3 


74.4 



/ 

JabiS Us * <1n * °* responses In response categories) 

of Textbooks of Different Types In F1 rst-Se*ester/ 
Quarter Freshnan Composition Courses In Responding 
ysiX££Slttes (N = 43). 

These tables suggest that fl rs t-seaester/quarter f reshaan 
writing courses differ considerably according to type of school. 
While f 1rs t-seaes ter/quarter courses In all three types of 
Institutions rely rather heavily on a graaaar and usage handbookt 
the two-year colleges In our sample used then the aostt as much 
or lore than they used classrooa rhetoric. Both two-year 
colleges and universities seea to rely wore heavily on classrooa 
rhetorics ot either type than do four-year Institutions. 
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Four-year Inst Itut Ions t on the other hand? rely aore heavily on 
sentence and paragraph workbooks than do either two-year colleges 
or universities. -Two-year colleger appear to aake heavier use of 
style books than do either universities or four-year 
Institutions* 



VI. 3. l£HS2fl* USE SI INSUTVUfl!tAl>II£S 1U SECflMP-SEBESIEB' 

libit laHifi Il*It and laHis il.fi take .the data 

summarized 1n T ab ic itl*2 and divide It according to Institutional 
types. 



Type of Tent 


Much 


So*e 


L1ttte / 
Use 


No 




Use 


Use 


Use- 


Gr/Usage Hdbk 




54.5 


27.3 


18.2 


Sent Urkbk 








100.0 


haragr Urkbk 








100.0 


Anthol'.Nonf let 


9.1 


27.3 




63.6 


HoW-To Style Bk 


18.2 






81.8 


Anthoi:F1ct/Poet 


♦ 5.5 ' 


9.1 


9.1 


36.4 


Anthoi:Co«b 


18.2 


36.4 




45.5 


.-Rhet */ Hdbk 


9.1 


9.1 


9.1 


72.7 


Rhet w/o Hdbk 




9.1 




90.9 


Other 








100.0 



Table V£.6. Use (In X of responses In response categories! 

of Textbooks of Different Types In Second-Seaester/ 

Quarter Courses In Responding lMfl~Itar £g| igqgs CN = 
111. 
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Type oj Text „ 


nucn 


• Soae 


Little 


No 


* 




use 


use 


ii « ^ 
use 


,use 




* 












Gr /usage Hook 


21*4 






35.7 




sent wrkb* 


1 i .a 
1147 


f .1 


7. 1 


7a. o 




paragr ark ok 


'•I, 


A o 
4 .8 


11. 9. 


76.2 




AnthtfUNonf let 


26.2 ■ 


35 #7 


4.8 


33.3 




Hom-To Style Bk - 


9.!r 


11.9 


*11.9 


. 66.7 




AnthbUF let/Poet 


9.5 


14.3 


4.8 


71.4 


t > 


Anthoi:Coab 


14.3 


16.7 


7.1 


61.9 




Rhet m/ Hdbk 


11.9 * 


26.2 


16.7 


45.2 




Khet- m/o Hdbk 


11.9 


16.7 


9.5 


61.9 




Other 


14.3 


7.1 




78.6 



T able JUL* J* Use fin X of responses In response categories) 
of Textbooks of Different Types In Second-Seaester/ 
Quarter Courses In Responding f OMf- Vcar 
IN = 421. 



Type pt Test 



Much 

Use' 



Soae 

Use 



Little 
Use 



No 

Use 



Gr/Usage Hdbk 






57.1 


11.4 


31.4 


Sent Urfcbk 


2. 


9 


11.4 


14.3 


71.4 


Paragr Urkbk 






i 


8.6 


91.4 


AntholiNonf let 


40. 


0. * 


25.7 


5.7 


28.6 


How-To Style. Bk 


2. 


9 


8.6 


5.7 


82.9 


AnthoUFiirt/Poet 


17. 


1 


2.9 


2.9 


77.1 


AstthoUCoab 


8. 


6 


2.9 


8.6 


80.0- 


Rhet u/ Hdbk 


25* 


7 


•22.9 1 


11.4 


.40.0 


Rhet m/o Hdbk 


11. 


4 


20.0 


5.7' 


62.9 


Other 


. 5. 


7 


11.4 


2.9 


80.0 



Tfl ft If Use fin X of responses 1n response categories) 

, of -Textbooks of Different Types 1n Second-Seaester/ 
Quarter Freshaan Composition Courses in Responding 

- toimsillii W 2 351. 



These tables reveal soae rath 
across the\ se*ond?se«ester/quarter 
taught Jn. *he thrae types ^of sch 
similarity t affd perhaps the oifily onet 
schools 1s 1n the use of a graaaar a 
about* the safe for all three /types 
noticeable at^e the differences across 
Mhite lifeif Veveals that sente 



er remarkable \ differences 
freshaan writing courses 
ools. The aost obvious 
across the three types of 
nd usage handbookt which 1s 
of Institutions. More 
the three types of schools, 
nee and paragraph workbooks 
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are not used at alt In the responding two-year colleges t IaUifi 
£1*2 shows that 30*9% of the four-year schools make "much" or 
"some" use of paragraph and sentence workbooks and Tflhit Jtl*fi 
Indicates that 14.3% of the universities make similar use of a 
paragraph workbook. These figures suggest that attention to 
discourse particles such as the sentence ?nd the paragraph Is 
greatest In the second-semester /quart er courses taught In 
four-year Institutions and least In those taught in two-year 
colleges* 

The differences across the types of schools In their 
respective uses of literature anthologies and anthologies which 
combine literature and nonflctlon are also Important* Of the 
second-semester/quarter courses In two-year colleges t 54.6X make 
•such" or •soic" use of a literature anthology and 54.6X make 
"^uch" or "sow* use of a "combination" anthology* In four-year 
Ins 1 1 tutlonst the percentages are considerably smaller— 23.8X for 
literature anthologies and 31.0% for "combination" anthologies* 
And In . unverslt lest the percentages are even smaller still— 20X 
for literature anthologies and 11. 5X for " combl nation" 
anthologies*' Complementary differences across the three types of 
Institutions appear for the use of nonflctlon anthologies* In 
the responding two-year colleges t orjly 36.4X of the 
second-semester/quarter freshman writing courses make "much" or 
"some" use of a nonflctlon anthology, i The percentages are 
progressively higher for four-year Institutions and unlversl t lest 
with 51.9X of the courses In four-year Institutions and 65.7X of 
the courses In universities making "muc^h" or "some" use of a 
nonflctlon anthology. ^ 

These percentages may Indicate that thA two-year colleges 
have the most literature-oriented second-semester course and that 
the universities emphasize literature the \ least' ort perhapst 
postpone It until .after the freshman year. \ The differences 
across the types of Institutions with respect to the use of 
anthologies are similarly reflected It the respective usfs of 
classroom rhetorlcst with or without handbookst In the 
second-seresterj/quarter courses. Of these cdursest 18.2X In tire 
two-year colleges t 38.1X In the four-year 1nst 1tut1ons t and 48.6X 
in the universities make "much" or "some" usp of a classroom 
rhetoric with a handbook? and 9.1X of these courses In the 
two-year colleges* 26.6X In the four-year cotlegest and 31.4X In 
the universities sake "«uch" or "some" use of a classroom 
rhetoric without a handbook. \ 

\ 

The differences across Institutional types revealed by Ia &t{ 
Hl*fk* and « us * be viewed with caution t because of the 

small number of responding two-year 1nst1 tut 1ons. If our 
examination of the use of textbooks In our responding two-year 
Institutions revealed Is typical of all two-year cotlegest then 
It Is safe to say that two-year colleges teach 
second-semester/quarter courses that are very different from 
those taught in four-year Institutions and universities. But the 
difference* If reflected nationally t Is perhaps explainable as 
follows: In two-year colleges the only opportunity »a^y faculty 
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have to teach , literature likely arises 1n a 
second*seaester /quarter writing course* In aany two-y3ar 
col leges t degree program allow for a very Halted nuaber of 
credit hours 1ii English; and 1t seeas to us possible thatt 1f 
literature 1s to be taught at a lit 1t would have to be taught 1n 
the second-seaester/ quarter freshaan writing course* 
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CHAPTER VII 
ACTIVITIES IN FRESHMAN NRITIN6 COURSES 



Textbooks nay give a rather good? 1f limited? Indication of 
the general nature of a composition course* "However? textbooks 
do net ^necessarily give a clear Indication of the specific 
Instructional and curMcular activities which make up the course* 
Hence Me attempted to find outt j£2M Lh£ QglQfc fff. lltH 2l Ulfi 
Mtiliflfl \S£fifl£&l 4i£££l££l Me surveyedf which activities occur 
most frequently 1n the freshman courses they direct* Their 
perceptions were identified through two sets of Items* One set 
of Items focused on a wide range of possible Instructional and 
curMcular activities? and the other focused specifically on the 
types of writing assigned* This latter set of Items sought to 
elicit Information about the kinds of writing done In freshman 
course* and about the amount of writing of different kinds 
students are asked to do* 



vii* 1* §yfii£I fit 14£I*]£II<2m 4312 £UE&i£JiLA& A£Iimi£S 



To determine which specific classroom activities are used 
most and least often In first- and. second-semester/qu*rter 
freshman writing courses* we presented the directors In our 
sample with a list of 38 possible. Instructional aid curricula! 
activities* Because we were Interested In dlf \ »rences across 
semesters or quarters t we used only the responses of the 84 
directors who responded to the list of Items for courses taught 
during both semesters* The directors were asked tc Indicate 
along a five-point scale from "not at alt" ill to "very often" 
<5> how frequently t^hose activities occur In their freshman 
writing courses* It should be noted that the five-point scale 
elicited responses* which are somewhat ambiguous: a particular 
Instructional or curMcular activity may be very Important within 
a particular course* but may actually occur only once or twice 
during the term* Although we collected data on first** cecond-? 
and third-semester/quarter coursest only a small number of 
Institutions furnished Information aoout thlrd-semester/quarter 
coursest thus limiting the value of summary statistics* 
Consequently t we focus on first- and second-semester/quarter 
freshman writing courses In the following paragraphs* 

Xi^iS iUt*I an <* 19&LS summarize the results of our 

survey across all types of Institutions* As stated abovet 

directors Indicated along a five-point scale how often the listed 

Instructional and currlcular activities occurred In their first- 
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and second-seaester/quarter freshaan courses* In £aJtifi JLLi»l and 
Iafeit ill* 2 both aeans and variances are reported for each of the 
38 activities* The variances Indicate the aaount of variation 
across the five response categories* The closer the variance 1s 
' to zero* the greater the agreement aaong the respondents* 

Jj&itS ¥11*1 suaaaMzes the responses for Iteas where the 
aean response 1s greater than about 3*5* Thus only those 
activities which occur aarkedly aore often than "occasionally" In 
one of the two courses are listed 1n IafejLs 1X1*1 • Tabl e £Ll*j> 
suaaarlzes the responses to Iteas for which the aean response was 
"occasionally" or less than about 3*3* 



Act Ivltles 



F1rst-Seaester Second-Seaester 

Course Course 
Mean War Mean Var 



Disc Essay Oevel 

Disc Topic/Thesis Sent 

Disc Essay Org 

Disc Revision/Editing 

Disc Paragr Devel 

Disc Invention Strat 

Disc Paragr Org 

Having Students Coaaent 



4.25 
4*24 
4*22 
4*20 
4*06 
4*06 
3.99 



0*84 
0.91 
0.87 
0.61 
0.78 
0.91 
0.75 



4.27 
3.84 
4.24 
4.11 

3.69 
3.5? 
3.5Q 



0.76 
1.09 
0.82 
0.75 
0.92 
1.18 
0.94 



on Others' Ur 
Doing Prewrlt Ing 
Disc Mechanics 
Doing In-Class Ur 
Analyzing Audiences 
Teaching Stand Usage 
Teacher-DIr Oral Anal 



3.84 
3.83 
3.81 
3.67 
3.48 
3.48 




0.91 
1.03 
0.87 
0.98 



3.56 
3.21 
3.22 
3.38 
3.43 
3.20 



0.97 
1.30 
0.79 
1.04 
1.14 
1.21 



of Student Ur 
Developing Library Sk 
Writing Research Papers 



3.35 
2.80 
2.25 



0.95 
1.06 
2.14 



3.30 
3.54 
3.55 



0.95 
1.42 
2.03 



Tafrkg VI, I > t* Activities Occurring More than Occasionally 
In F1 rst-Seaester/Quarter and Second-Seaester/ 
Quarter Freshaari* Urltlng Courses 1n 84 Responding 
Institutions* 



0 



no 
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Activities 


First- 


Semester 


Second~Se*ster 




Course 


P Oil ff» C O 






Mean 


ii a #• 
var 


neon 


liar* 
far 


Doing SC Ex 


3.06 


X. u 0 




i nx 

X . UO 


Olsc Rhet Theory 


3.00 


X. T 7 


•£ • 7 •£ 


1-17 
X . X f 


Doing Journal Ur 


2.87 


x. Uo 


to 
c • Oo 


1 XX 

X . oo 


Doing Oral Anal of Publ 








cs says 


2 .82 


X. t *» 


£ l07 


X . OO 


•uo tny rree ur 


O QO 


U. 7 # 


O XI 


i rm 
X . uo 


uoing peer Tutoring 


o on 
2 . ou 


x. So 


c. .o o 


1 AC 


Disc Journal ur 


2 • 7b 


X. X X 


O XQ 

£ . O 7 


1 ^0 


UU lily aOUHU t_ A 


9 - At 


1 O "? 


4lUO 


U #70 


Doing Ur Anal of Publ 










Essays 


2.57 


1 o ^ 
X. «CO 


0 7 Q 


X fOT 


Abstracting Ur Texts 


2.46 


i xn 
X. OU 


X 1 ▲ 
O .X ^ 


1 OA 
X . 


Pract Read Coapr Sk 


2.44 


^ xi 
x. OX 


O CO 
£ .O £ 


1 

X . JO 


Oolng Slaltat Ex 


2.32 


X. U 3 


1 A A 


ft - 7 X 


Doing Vocab Ex 


2.15 


O OA 


1 Q7 
X .7 f 


ft ax 
u .oo 


Making Oral Presen 


2.11 


X. X J 


O AO 

*C I^C 


i - 1 
x . xo 


Anal Non-Print Hexila 


1.94 


0.94 


2-15 


0.99 


Ur Letters 


1.94 


1.08 


1.84 


1.04 


Disc Linguistics 


1.80 


0.78 


l.r4 


0.73 


Doing Sent Anal 


1.79 


0.65 


1.57 


0.56 


Oolng Ur Anal of Flct/ 










« Poetry 


1.71 


0.93 


2.61 


2.36 


Ur In Spec Formats 


1.70 


0.95 


1.86 


1.08 


Doing Oral Anal of 










Flct/Poetry 


1.68 


0.91 


2.54 


2.30 


Ur Flct/Poetry 


1.35 


0.48 


1.53 


0.75 



Id&l£ Activities Occurring Infrequently In First* 

Seaest er/Quarter and Second-Seaester/Quarter Writing 
Courses In 84 Responding Institutions. 



l£&l£ VII «1 shows which activities writing program directors 
believe occur aost frequently In their first* and 
second-seaester/quarter freshaan writing courses. The aost 
frequently occurring activity Is discussing essay development. 
Vlth aeans of 4.25 and 4.27t this activity reportedly occurs wore 
than •often - but less than "very often 9 In both courses. At the 
other extreaet In f Irst-seaester/quarter coursest writing 
research papers--w1th a mean of 2.25--occur only "rarely.* 
However t this actlvltyt with a aean of 3.55t occurs aore than 
•occasionally* In second~seaester/ quarter courses. As Is true 1n 
the case of writing research papers? Tgb^g ¥11*1 gives a good 
Indication of the general shift In eaphasls froa first* to 
second-seaester/quarter courses as well as showing the relative 
frequencies with which these activities occur. For the aost 
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partt the differences revealed In Tab Vfi across the two 

courses are not unexpected ones. Developing library sklllst like 
writing research papers? occurs more aften In second- than In 
f1 rst-semester/quarter courses* Uhlle writing research papers 
and developing library skills Increases from one course to the 
next? discussing mechanics? discussing Invention strategies? and 
doing prewrltlng appear to decrease most significantly* 

Uhlle the means reported In Iflfajg tLH • i show group 
tendencies? the variances reflect the diversity 1n Instructional 
and currlcular activities among the responding Institutions with 
respect to any given activity* Variances Indicate the spread of 
the responses across the five response categories* The larger 
variance? the greater the diversity in the responses* If a mean 
response of 3*0 had a var lance of 0*0? the variance would 
Indicate that all responses were 3's* On the other hand? If the 
ican response were 3*0 and the variance were 4*0? the variance 
would Indicate that half of the responses were 1's and half were 
5*s* For example? the large variance for writing research papers 
Indicates that some programs do research papers In the 
f irst-semes ter/ quarter course? some In the second-? and many 
other "not at all 11 1n either course* In addition? the variances 
see* particularly Important for developing library skills? doing 
prenrltlng? and teaching standard usage* 

XablS YII«£ Us* f remaining Instructional and currlcular 
activities listed ot our questionnaire* These activities were 
reported to occur? at most? only "occasionally?* as Indicated by 
the means In I^kis Large variances reported 1n the table 

Indicate activities that? while generally Infrequent when all 
Institutions » are considered? still occur fairly "often" In a 
significant number of Institutions* Two of these activities are 
doing written analyses of fiction or poetry and doing oral 
analyses of the same* The variances (2*36 and 2*30) for these 
activities Indicate that-as our analyses of textbook use 
revealed** s Ign If leant minority of programs put substant la I 
emphasis on literary analysis In their second-semes ter/quar ter 
freshman writing courses* As lafelfi ill* 2 shows? other activities 
with large variances are doing peer tutoring? practicing reading 
comprehension skills? doing oral and written analyses of 
published essays? and discussing rhetorical theory* Again? such 
large varl ances Indicate considerable spread 1n the emphasis 
Institutions place on these activities* 

Other comparisons can be made If activities listed 
separately are grouped together* Two examples wilt Illustrate* 
The three activities which m££ be associated with 
prewrltlng— discussing journal writing? doing Journal writing? 
and doing free writing— all occur less often In 
second-semester/quarter freshman writing courses than In first* 
Similarly? the four activities associated with sentences— doing 
sentence-combining exercl ses? sent ence-iml tat 1 on exercises? 
sentence-bu Hdlng exerc Ises ? and sentence analyses—all occur 
less often 1n second-semester/quarter courses than 1n first* 
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Ue also examined the occurrence of these Instructional and 
eurrlcular activities by type of Institution and by source of 
funding* However t In those data we failed to Indicate any 
Important differences* Those differences which did appear were 
relatively snail ? with the weans across Institutional types and 
source of funding differing by usually less than 10X. Even the 
snail differences which did appear were unsystematic* 



VII. 2. Sii&JO 2F ^RJUNG 



The amount and kinds of writing assigned In freshman writing 
courses have long been of Interest to writing program c d1 rectors 
and writing teachers* The reasons for this Interest are 
certainly many* but three probably hold sway over the others* 
Firstt the number of student papers submitted during a writing 
course affects the number of evaluations the teacher must perform 
and probably the quality of those evaluations as well* Second* 
evaluation of student writing Is for many teachers the most 
time-consuming aspect of teaching college writing and* for 
writing program directors* the source of many complaints lodged 
against teachers* Third* the amount and kinds of writing that 
students are required to do contribute significantly to how 
particular writing courses may be defined* 

ylth our survey Instrument* we tried to find out how much 
writing Is done and what kinds of writing are being done In 
freshman writing courses* Although we collected data on first-* 
second** and thir d^semes ter/quar ter courses* the relatively small 
number of responses for th1 rd-semster/quar ter courses has forced 
us to limit our report to first- and second-semester/quarter 
courses* 



VII. 2* 1* To&al i&mber of Page; WM££en 



Id&l£ reports the means and standard deviations for 

the total number of pages written In first- and 
second-semester/quarter freshman writing courses 1n all types of 
Institutions* The responding directors were asked to Indicate 
how many pages* of 150 words each* that their students are 
required to write In each course* 
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Type of 


First 


Course 




Second 


Course 




I nst 1 tutton 


N 


Mean 


SO 


N 


Mean 
.« ------- 


SO 


Two-tear 


11 


33.5 


11.7 


10 


31.4 


11.3 


Four-Year Prl 


23 


30.3 


17.1 


20 


33.7 


20.0 


Four-Year Pub 


#25 


33.9 


16.9 


21 


33.5 


16.5 


Unlv Prl 


11 


35.4 


12*2 


8 


39.5 


13.1 


Unlv Pub 


30 


41.7 


21.6 


26 


45.1 


20.9 


AIL 


100 


35.5 


17.8 


85 


37.4 


21.5 



iJilS JULIO* Mean Ui«fc££ fli ga9SS Written 1n First- and 
Second-Seaester/Quarter Freshaan Writing Courses In 
Different Types of Institutions <N = 100). 



I3&l2 111*1 shows some Interesting differences both across 
types of Institutions and across the two courses with respect to 
the total nuaber of pages written* For both coarsest 
universities? whether private or public? require students to 
write a larger nuaber of pages than either two-year colleges or 
four-year Institutions* Of all types of Institutions? public 
universities require the largest nuabe * of pages* Public 
universities require approximately 2V% aore pages 1n 
f Irst-seaes ter/quarter freshaan writing courses than four-year 
private Institutions? the class of Institutions requiring the 
lowest number of pages In f Irst-seaester/quarter courses? and 
they require 30% aore pages In second-seaester/quarter courses 
than do two-year colleges? the class requiring the lowest nuaber 
of pages In second-seaester/quarter courses* Across the two 
courses? the nuaber of pages Increases for private four-year 
Institutions and for private and public universities? while 1t 
decreases for two-year colleges and for four-year private 
schools* 

The standard deviations reported In Iafcit VII*3 are perhaps 
as laportant as the aeans* What the standard deviations Indicate 
Is that there 1s considerable variation 1n the nuaber of pages 
required within Institutional type across seaesters* 

The aeans reported In Jgblff J£H»3 for the number of pages 
written at the various types of ""institutions for first- and 
second-seaester/quarter freshaan writing courses can be converted 
to total nuaber of words* When this conversion Is aade for both 
courses for all Institutions surveyed? we see that on the average 
5?32S words are required in f Irst-seaester/quarter courses and 
that 5?610 are required In second-seaester/quarter courses* This 
difference aaounts to only about 5X* 

Ue would be realss if we did not Indicate what we think the 
responding directors. Included and did not Include In the figures 
they gave us for total nuaber of pages written* Although we have 
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no way of knowing for certalnt we assume that the figures 
Include* for the most partt only those pages submitted . as 
original* extended pieces of wrltlngt such as essays and 
Journals* The figures probably do not generally Include pages 
written as "first drafts*" "revisions" of graded work* or short 
assignments such as "topic sentence" exercises or 
sentence-combining exercles* In short t the means reported In 
iJtLLS ltll*3 probably represent a £gfli££l£Jtl &£ estimate of the 
amount of writing actually done In first- and 
secon j-semester /quarter freshman writing courses* 



VII. 2. 2* Talai UiiS^Sl 2l "Papers" WcHtSC* Pvr09$£S 5Qd 
Met^C 5 > fit geasiSBgent 



In addition to trying to arrive at a general estimate of how 
many pages are being wrl tten In f 1 rst- and 

second-semester/quarter freshman writing courses* we also, tried 
to elicit response which would yield an estimate of how many 
"papers" are generally required that exhibit certain purposes and 
certain methods or modes of development* To elicit such 
Information t we formulated questions based on certain taxonomlc 
distinctions among both writing purposes and methods of 
development* For writing purposes* we adopted the following 
classes: to entertain* to express oneself t to persuade* to 
Inform* to prove a thesis* and to explore a problem* This 
taxonomy derives primarily from the theoretical work of James 
L* Klnneavy < see note !?>• Not all readers will find this 
classification system satisfactory* neither did all the writing 
program directors In our sample* For methods of development* we 
employed a classification system which might best be represented 
as a conflation of two theories* Frank J* D'Angelo's (see note 
181 and Klnneavy's (see note 191* The methods of development we 
listed on our questionnaire were the following: narration* 
process* cause and effect* evaluat lon/crlt Iclsm* description* 
definition* analysis* classification* exemplification* . and 
comparison/contrast* In addition* we Included two "catchall" 
categories--" comblnatl ons of various methods" and "unspecified 
methods*" Some readers 'will likely object to our taxonomy of 
methods of development* as did some of the writing program 
directors we surveyed* 

Although the classification systems we used for writing 
purposes and for methods of development are probably less than 
perfect* we believed them suitable for giving a general 
Indication of the kinds of writing done In first- and 
second-semester /quarter freshman wrl t Ing courses* Accordingly * 
we asked the responding directors "how many major 
assignments/papers" with a particular dominant purpose students 
In their first- and second-semester /quarter freshman writing 
courses are required to write* In a subsequent question* we 
asked them to Indicate "how many assignments/papers" students are 
required to write using the methods of development specified* 
The mean number of "papers" reported for writing purposes Is less 
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than the mean number of "papers* for methods of development* 
This difference Is probably attributable to the directors having 
to distribute the sane nuaber of papers Into more categories for 
the question on methods of development than for the question on 
purposes* This difference Is possibly at trlbutablet In partt to 
our use of the word "major* as a modifier of "assignments/ papers" 
In the question on purposes* a qualifier which did not appear In 
the question on methods of development* 



VII* 2* 2* a* First-Semester/Quarter Courses 



PyrPQSSS* XS&JLS summarizes the responses to our 

question on writing purposes of "papers" written for 
first-semester/quarter courses across types of Institutions* 



Writing 


Mean 


NO. Of 


Papers 


Written In F1 rst-Senester 


Purposes 




Freshaan Writing 


Courses 










2- 


Year 


4-Year 


Unlv 




ALL 








11) 




53> 


<N=34» 


<N=981 




Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Mean 


SO 


Enterta in 


0.18 


0.41 


0.40 


0.89 


0.29 


0.76 


0.34 


0.80 


Express 


1.28 


1.56 


1.50 


1.87 


1.09 


1.98 


1.33 ' 


1.87 


Persuade 


0.55 


0.69 


0.90 


1.08 


1.68 


2.31 


1.12 


1.64 


Inf om 


1.00 


1.18 


1.91 


2.15 


1.73 


1.85 


1.75 


1.97 


Prove 


1.73 


2.41 


1.77 


2.15 


1.97 


2.20 


1.84 


2.17 


Explore 


0.09 


0.30 


0.85 


2.17 


0.85 


1.42 


0.77 


1.81 


Other 


0.36 


0.67 


0.36 


2.07 


0.03 


0.17 


0.25 


1.54 


TOTAL * of 


















PAPERS 


5.19 




7.69 




7.6* 




7.52 





l£&l£ Mean Number of "Papers" Having gl^fsrgQt PucP9$qs 

Written In First-Semester/ Quarter Freshman Writing 
Courses* 



While our comments focus generally on the means reported In 
Table £I£«±t readers should be aware that considerable variation* 
as Indicated by the standard deviations* can.be found within the 
responses themselves* Nevertheless t IafeiS yil»* suggests some 
Important differences with respect to the number of "papers" 
written for particular purposes In first-semester/quarter courses 
1n different types of Institutions* Considerably more 
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•persuasive" writing Is required In universities than In either 
two-year colleges or four-year Institutions* Although all types 
of Institutions require on average at least one "expressive 
paper?" the most "expressive" writing seems to occur In four-year 
institutions* Similarly* at least one "Informative" paper Is 
required In all types of schools? but four-year Institutions and 
universities require on the average nearly two* Almost the sane 
number of "papers" whose purpose Is "to prove a thesis" Is 
required 1n all types of Institutions* These four types of 
"papers" make up the bulk of the "papers" required In all types 
of Institutions* In two-year colleges? those four types 
collectively account for 4*56 of the 5*19 "papers" required? or 
88X of the total* \ In four-year Institutions? they account for 
6*08 of the 7*69 "papers" required? or 79% of the total number 
required* In universities? the four types of "papers" make up 
6*47 of the 7*64 "papers" required? or 85% of the total* Thus It 
would seen that "papers" whose purposes are "to express?" "to 
persuade?" "to Inform?" and "to prove" constitute major emphases 
1n first-semester/quarter freshman writing courses* I fl hlfi JtU>4 
also reveals that four-year Institutions and universities require 
on the average about 33% more papers than do two-year 
Inst 1 tutlons* 

££tt}Od$ of flgysiLSBSSSfc* 0ur analyses of the data we 
collected on methods of development revealed only a few important 
differences across methods within ty3es of Institutions and only 
a few Interpret able differences for different, methods across 
types of Institutions. The relatively small number of noteworthy 
differences Is probably attributable to the larger number of 
possibilities listed under methods of development? 12 compared to 
the 6 listed under purposes. All types of Institutions require 
about the same number of "papers" (mean no* of "papers" of each 
type 1s < 0*70) using "process?" "description? 1 ? "analysis?" 
"exemplification?"" and "comparison/contrast" as the principal 
method of development* More "papers" using primarily "narration" 
and "evaluation/criticism" are required In four-year Institutions 
than la other types of schools* Two-year Institutions require 
more "papers" developed primarily through "classification?" while 
both two-year and four-year schools require more "cause and 
effect" "papers" than do universities* "Definition" "papers" are 
required more often In two-year colleges and universities than In 
four-year institutions. "Papers" employing a comb inat Ion of 
methods are required much more often In four-year Institutions 
and unlvers It les than In two-year c ol leges? and "papers" with 
urspeclfled methods of development are required much more often 
In two-year colleges than In the other two types of Institutions* 

Our survey of methods of deve lopment used In "papers" 
Indicated that on the average two-year colleges require a total 
of about 8 "papers?" four-year Institutions a total of about 9 
"papers?" and universities between 7 and 8 "papers*" Of the 
approximately 8 "papers" required on the average In two-year 
colleges? about either use a combination of methods of 
development or unspecified methods* Of the approximately 9 
"papers" written In four-year Institutions? the number using a 
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combination of Methods or unspecified Methods Is only a fraction 
saaller; and for the appro* laately 8 "papers" written In 
fjfil versltlest the nuaber 1s a fraction larger than 2* The 
differences between these aeans for the nuaber of "papers" and 
those listed In result fron the difficulties the 

responding directors experienced 1n trying to divide the tota.l 
nuaber of papers across 12 categories rather than 6. 



VII* 2* 2m bm Second-Semes ter/Ouar ter Courses 



EMCBSSSS* lakifi 11I # 5 sunarltes the directors' responses 
to our question on writing purposes In second-seaes ter/quarter 
courses* While our coaaents here are based primarily on the 
aeans reported In Iayje JtLl>5 # the reader should again be aware 
of the soaetlaes large variations within the set of responses* as 
Indicated by the standard deviations* 



Writing Mean No* of Papers Written In Second-Seaeste r 

Purposes Freshman WMtln? Courses 

2- Year 4- Year Unlv ALL 

C^=7> (N=38> CN=27) (N=72l 

Mean SO Mean SO Mean SO Mean SO 



Enterta In 






0.05 


C. 


23 


0.19 


0.62 


0.10 


0.42 


E xpress 


0.29 


0.76 


0.66 


1. 


48 


0.33 


0.56 


0.50 


1.15 


Persuade 


0.71 


1.25 


0.90 


1. 


37 


0.82 


1.33 


0.85 


1. 


Inf or ■ 


0.43 


1.13 


1.40 


2. 


07 


1.15 


1.59 


1.21 


1.83 


Prove 


1.29 


0.84 


1.18 


1. 


50 


1.63 


2.39 


1.36 


1.93 


Explore ' 


0.57 


1.51 


0.47 


0. 


86 


0.78 


1.25 


0.60 


1.08 


Other 


0.14 


0.36 


0.08 


0. 


27 






0.06 


0.23 


TOTAL * OF 




















PAPERS 


3.43 




4.74 






4.90 




4.69 





lafelfi MH«5* Mean Nuaber of "Papers" Having p1f f gryfl i EliCa ttlfcS 
Written In Second-Seaester/Quart er Freshaan Writing 
Courses* 



When we coapare T§ble yjl*4 with Jable j£U «5t we find that 
the nuaber of "papers" required In all Institutions 1s about 38X 
less In second-seaes ter/quarter courses than 1n f 1 rst t 4*68 
"papers" coapared with 7*52*~ reveals that the bulk 

of the "papers" written 1n second-seaes ter/quarter courses have 
as their doalnant purpose either to persuadet to Inforat or to 
prove* I* two-year colleges? 71X of the "papers" have one or the 
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other of these three purposes as the dominant purpose? and 73X of 
fthe "papers" In four-year Institutions and universities do* 
"Papers" written primarily to entertain figure even less 
Importantly In second-semester/quart er courses than In first* 
While "expressive" "papers" are relatively Important In 
f 1rst~semester/quarter courses? they are somewhat ess Important 
1n second-semester/quarter freshman writing courses* 

fiSibadi 2t ££X£lSfiS£Sl # In Interpreting the data on 
"papers" requlr 1ng different met hods of development In 
second-semester/quarter coursest we experience difficulties 
stalmilar to those encountered for f Irstrsemester/qumrter 
courses »« However? we can say that "papers" using "narration?" 
•definition?" "analysis?" and "classification" as the principal 
method o? development are required In about the same proportion 
to total "papers" In second-semester /quart er courses as In first* 
The percentages of total "papers" represented by those exhibiting 
combinations of methods or unspecified methods Is somewhat 
different In second-semester/quarter courses than In first* The 
percentage for two-year colleges? four-year Institutions? and 
universities are about 33Xt 30X? and 2*X? respectively* 



ERJC i 
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CMAPTCft IIII 

CVALUATINS STUOCNTS lit FRESHMAN URITIN6 COURSES 



' One important aspect of aost writing courses andt autatls 

/Ifidbf^ — source or sources of 

^¥„a^ perforaance* Although we aiglet have 

. fj#&^ techniques used to evaluate wrltlngt such 

ar ^oMstfc scoring and primary trait scoring* the difficulties 
Infre^^ precluded our doing so* 

v>^£^^ the general sources of evaluation 

.^f&d^ grades 1n c f reshaan writing 'courses* 

to rank order the five post 
Important sdurces of evaluations uied to determine students* 
" 'vgiradeV' firit-t seeond-t and t hi rd-seaester/ quar te r 

: :f fesp'f an? VtfjMklrt& _ cou ries • the 11 st we ^ Included in our. 
questionnaire contained the tallowing sources of data used 1n 

»J|![eib^ final grades: U) objective tests of usage 

(U^age Test ) ; (21 tests over assigned readings CReadlngs Test IS 

< :te*ts :ovw class>'lectures (Lectures Teftslt (** non-essay 
homework assignments (Hoaeworki; C5> participation and attendance 
4 pa rt .-i, Attii C61 1n~tlass graded essays (IC Essay! i (71 peer 

> evaluation (Peer Evatli and (8) final examination (Final Ekaa>« 
Under "final examination* three options were listed: (at. final 
graded essay* (£>> essay: plus objective test; and (c) objective 
test* One very lipprtant source of evaluation—the out of class 
esiay (DC Essay was Inadvertantly oaltted fro* our 11st* 

" ||piie^er:t? since that £fiik fcao written 1n under an "other* category 
* ; 81 . ''of , , ijie. 97 directors who coapleted this section of the 
^e"^ 1* libit £IU*1 and Table 

£i£I+2 jbielow* Because the but-of-class essay Is such an 
iaportant aspectt we c have used* only the responses of those 
direct wr ^ e *** und*r the "other" category. 

/A-UhoUgh.,., Me collected' data for f1rst-» second-* and 
v thVfdrse^este.r/quarte.r Jreshiian writing courses* Me received so 
. r -f^i'.\re$t^o^%^ks for thlrd-.seaester/ quarter courses 9 that 1ri the 
following sections «e focus only on sources of evaluations used 
&t first- and Vecond-seaster/quarter freshaan writing courses. 
*; .. .; ;'• ' ', - : -V* ' . " : • -- • 

ll, . •ffirirtfe ' 4 WB $- iu**»r**** average ranks assigned by the 

-.*iCl.tjjfa •pr;djK*:^:i\fr.eftcri/ri> the various sources , of evaluations 
*'><apejii5 ;*o. .a^^vc?.>.az ,.Tinja.f .^gnaae^ nit TM$i-sese<tter /quarter f reshaan 
]||f^^ ? f evaluation listed 1n lifeii 

........ . 
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KXUL*1^ are listed In order of the ranks assigned by ail 
responding directors regardless of type of institution* The 
responses for all directors are suftaaHzed 1n coluan one; and can 
easily be coppared to' the . responses? which are listed iA 
subsequent columns? for directors from different types of 
Institutions* It should be noted that the aeans reported In 
IibVg XIII •! and Ijblg JfIU*2 are based on a five-point scale? 
ranging from "1" Csost 4 important ) to "5" < least Important)* 
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Source* of ; Average Rankings 

Evaluation ALL Two-Year Four-Year Unlv 

(N=8-ll <N=8) CN=4Q> <N=33) 



0C Essay 


1.25 « 


1.00 


1.13 


1.46 


IC Essay 


2.77 


2.50 


2.95 


2.61 


Final Exam 


3.35 


3. #5 


3.38 


3.12 


Part & Att 


3.82 


4.13 


3.63 


4.06 


Homework 


4.65 


4.63 


4.55 


4.79 


Readings Test 


4.70 


4.88 % 


4.68 


4.67 


Usage Test ,' 


4.7A 


5.00 


4.80 


4.70 


Peer Ewat 


4.80 


5.00 


4.70 


4.88 


Lectures Test 


4.93 


5.00 


4.90 


4.94 



TagJLs JLLII«I« Average Rankings of Types of Evaluation 
Used In Flrst-senester/Quart er Freshman Writing 
Courses to Determine Final Grades* 

i 



As lafr lg VXII«1 shows? the four sources of evaluation 
receiving the highest rankings In all four categories • of 
responses are Identical* Jafrl y VXH*1 also shews that the two 
highest ranked sources of evaluation are the "In class" essa> and 
the "out of class essay*" Of these two? clearly the sore 
Important Is the "out of class essay*" As In previous analyses? 
the seall N for two-year colleges severely Halts interpretation* 
It Is? however? Interesting to note the difference 1n relative 
ranks assigned to these two sources by directors 1n four-year 
Institutions and 1n universities: while the average rank for 
four-year Institutions for tjie^tout of class jessay" 1s higher 
than that for universities? t\ie average rank for the "In class 
ess^ay" 1s higher for universities* Essay writing 1s also the 
«ost Important evaluation source In the two-year colleges* The 
third highest ranked source In all tyoes of Institutions is the 
final .examination* In none .of the 81 responding Institutions 
does this examination take the form of an objective test* Of 
these 81 Institutions? 72*4% Indicated that the final examination 
took the for* of a graded essay? with the retaining 27*6% 
Indicating that It took' the form of a graded essay combined with 
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an objective test* The percentage of two-year colleges In which 
the final examination took the fori of a graded essay Is 80%t the 
percentage of four-year Institutions Is 70S* and the percentage 
of universities 1s 73«9X« 

l£&l£ JLIU*1 Indicates that there Is a fair amount of 
agreement across Institutions regarding the most Important 
contributors to final grades In f 1 rst-semester/quarter freshman 
writing courses* Unfortunately! we were unable to elicit 
Information regarding specific evaluation procedures* These 
rankings only Indicate that* for example* students 9 writing 
weighs heavily In the grades they receive! the rankings do not 
reveal anything about the Methods or criteria employed In 
evaluating that writing* 



vill. 2. E¥AiVATIQN Hi S££fiHi2-5£!!^I£i/flUABISLa Fft£§Htt*a 
M3II1MS £&4£2£§ 

Ta b ^e VJH*.2 summarizes the average rankings of sources of 
evaluation used to determine final grades In 

second-semester/quarter freshman writing courses In all 
Institutions* 



Type of Average Rankings 

Evaluation ALL Twfc-Year Four- Year Unlv 

CN=5Q> CN=£t> CN=24> <N=2Q> 



OC Essay 
IC Essay 
Final Exam 
Part 4 Att 
Homework 
Readings Test 
Usage Test 
Peer Eval 
Lectures Test 



1.40 


1.00 


2.92 


3.17 


3.20 


3.17 


3.70 


3.67 


4.60 


4.33 


4.42 


4.50 


4.82 


4.33 


4.80 


4.83 


4.74 


4.33 



1.08 


1.80 


3.08 


2.65 


3.42 


2.90 


3.54 


3.85 


4.63 


4.65 


4.25 


4.60 


4.88 


4.90 


4.75 


4.75 


4.70 


4.60 



IafrlS JK1U*£» Average Rankings of Types of Evaluation 
Used In Second-Semester/Quarter Freshman Writing 
Courses to Uaterm^ne Final Grades* 



The ordering of the sources of evaluation listed In lab kg 
XUi*2 '* the same as that of Iafclfi This should 

facilitate comparslons between evaluation practices In first- and 
.second-semest^r/quarter freshman writing courses* The order of 
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the rankings for the first four sources of evaluation Is the same 
for second-semester/quarter courses as It 1s for first* However* 
the average ranking for the "out of class essay* and for the "In 
class essay" Is generally lower across all Institutions for 
second-semester/quarter courses than It 1s for first* In 
ccntrastt the average rankings across all Institutions for the 
"final examination" and for ."participation and attendance" Is 
generally higher* In addition* some of the remaining five 
sources of evaluation contribute More to final- grades In 
sec ond-semes' er/quarter courses than they do In first * although 
these remaining five sources still received very low rankings by 
the program directors* However* the summary column for all 
Institutions Indicates that both "tests over readings" and "tests 
over lectures" contribute more to final grades In 
second-semester/quarter freshman writing courses than they do In 
first* These somewhat higher rankings probably reflect 

differences In the natures of the two courses t with the 
second-semester/quarter courses— as 1nd1 cated ^Axi the survey of 
textbooks and the survey of classroom act ly.lt'les— probably more 
attentive to the Interpretation of written texts* whether fiction 
or non-f let 1on# 



CHAPTER IX 
FACULTY EVALUATION ANO DEVELOPMENT 



Two Important aspects of many writing programs are the 
procedures used to evaluate the teaching of composition faculty 
and the means available for helping composition faculty Improve 
their teaching* Ue see these as related aspects of programs 
because? Ideally? evaluations of faculty should provide one basis 
for faculty development programs* Both the evaluation of 
teaching and professional development of faculty are complex 
Issues? and we were unable to explore either Issue with the 
thoroughness we would have Hked* Without direct observation of 
the settings of the responding writing program directors? it 1s 
Impossible to develop much more than a very general picture of 
elthei 4 faculty evaluation or faculty development practices* 



ix. i. faciei smmioa 



Our " efforts to explore the evaluation of composition 

teachers 1n writing programs around the country focused on two 

Rajor questions: (!) the sources of data usee! as the bases for 

such evaluations and (2) the number of different kinds of data 
used 1n such evaluations* 



ix. i. i. soucsss si SYalnaiiao fiata tar Esme Classes 

To determine the sources of data used 1n evaluations of 
writing teachers? we asked the resppndlng writing program 
directors to Indicate those sources for four different classes* qf 
faculty. These sot/rces of data for evaluations are the 
\ following: (1) fellow faculty members (FFHM (2) students (STUD) i 

C3> director and/or supervisor of the writing program CD/SM and 
Ct> departmental chairperson CDC) • In v add1t1on? we asked the 
directors to specify whether "other* sources of evaluative data 
are used besides the four we listed? and we provided a category 
for "no evaluation required" CNCNE). The Information on sources 
< of evaluation were elicited for four different fatuity groups: 

I Cl> tenured full-time faculty CTFTFIi C2I tenure- seeking 

r \ full-time faculty CTSFTFH C3I nontenured? nontenure-seeking 

I full-time faculty CNNSFTF) » and <4> part-time faculty CPTF>. Ue 

fiilj\\ should point I out a problem with the class of part-ilme faculty 
flivl , •CfFTii, : u$ cannot tell from the responses to our question whether 
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the responding directors consistently Included part-time faculty 
who are also graduate students 1n their departments* 

T at ?je jX.l summarizes the responses of all writing program 
directors to our question about the sources of data for 
evaluations of composition faculty* 



Percentage of Writing Program 01 rectors Indica- 
ting Various Sources of Evaluation Data 



Type of 


Type of 






* 










Faculty 


Institution 


N 


FFH 


. STUD 


0/S 


OC 


OTHER 


NONE 


TFTF 


Two- Year 


13 


30.8 


84.6 


30.8 


53.8 


15.4 


0.0 




Four-Year 


63 


34*9 


65.1 


22.2 


47.6 


4^8 


19.3 




Unlversl ty 


44 


27.3 


52.3 


22.7 


2.3 


2J3 


29.5 




Combined 


120 


\31.7 


62.5 


23.3 


41.7 


5.|0 


20.8 


TSFTF 


Two-Year 


13 


46.2 


76.9 


30.8 


53.8 


^.y 


0.0 




Four-Year 


63 


57,1 


69.8 


30.2 


58.7 


6.3 


7.9 




Un iwerslty 


44 


52.3 


CI.* 


36 .4 


40.9 


2.3 


11.4 




Combined 


120 


54.2 


67.5 


32.5 


51.7 


5.0i 


8.3 



NNSFTF Tuo-Year 10 20.0 $0.0 20.0 60.0 0.0\ 0.0 

Four-Year 62 32.3 51.6 24.2 43.5 3.2 \ 4.8 

University 42 38.1 47.6 40.5 28.6 0.0 \ 14.3 

Combined 114 33.3 49.1 29.8 39.5 1.8 \ 7.9 



PTF ' 


Tuo-Year 


13 


23.1 


84,.6 


38.5 


61.5 


7.7 


.\ 0.0 
"M4.8' 




F our-Year 


63 


36.5 


71.4 


44.4 


49.2 


4.8 




University 


42 


33.3 


54.8 


52 .4 


26.2 


7.1 


9.5 




Combined 


118 


33.9 


66.9 


46.6 


42.4. 


5.9 


5.9 



2l £LyaAUdlig£ FFN C fellow faculty Members It \ 

STUO (students); 0/S (writing program director/supervisor); 
OC (departmental chairperson); OTHER (sources of evaluation 
data other than the previous four); NONE (no evaluation of 
composition faculty)* 



t*£Ukil groups Syalygtgd! TFTF (tenured full-time faculty*; 

TSFTF (tenure-seeking full-time faculty); NNSFTF (non tenured 
nontenure- seeking full-time faculty); PTF (part-time faculty! 



Table XS*1 9 Percentage of Responding Writing Program Directors \ 
- Indicating Various $9ur<?*? Stl ^ISi^aiiSS 0*12. *or Four \ 
Different Classes of Faculty* 
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la&l£ reveals that of the four classes of faculty t 

tenured full-time faculty (TFTF) are least likely to be evaluated 
at all* lafekS UL 9 1 also suggests that 1n the progression from 
two-year colleges to universities? the probability of any class 
of faculty being evaluated at all generally decreases* The 
amount of evaluation also generally decreases fro* two-year 
colleges to universities* For all classes of faculty? students 
appear to provide the bulk of evaluation data* Evaluation data 
drawn fro* students appear to be the most important with respect 
to three of the four classes of faculty? and for those three 
classes of faculty? such data appear less important as one moves 
fro* two-year colleges to four-year Institutions to universities* 

It should be noted that the rows of percentages? excluding 
those tcr •NONE?" 1n Iabjg I£*l generally total about 200* By 
dividing IMs total by 100? we arrive at an estimate of the 
average number of sources of data used 1n evaluating various 
classes of faculty 1n different types of Institutions* Thus 
about two sources of evaluation data are used 1n any given type 
of school for any riven class of composition faculty* The table 
also Indicates that In about one-third of the institutions? 
fellow faculty Members CFFM) represent a source of data for 
evaluations of tenured full-time faculty CTFTFI? nontenured 
nontenure-seeking full-time faculty CNNSFTFI? and part-time 
faculty CPTF). For tenure-seeking full-time faculty CTSFTFI? 
however? the percentage of Institutions using fellow faculty 
Members CFFM) as sources of evaluation .data Increases to about 
SOX • Table IX*I also revests that more schools of all types use 
writing program directors and/or supervisors as a source of data 
In" evaluating tenure-seeking full-time faculty <TSFTF1 and 
part-time faculty CPTF) than they do In evaluating the other two 
classes <*f faculty* > i\ 

Department chairpersons serve as a source of data 1n 
evaluating all classes of faculty In a larger percentage of 
two-year colleges and four-year Institutions than of 
universities* Two-year colleges rely o.i this source of data more 
than the other two typ' s of schools* Perhaps remarkable 1s the 
fact that only 2*3% of the universities employ chairpersons as a 
source of data 1n evaluating tenured full-time faculty CTFTFI? 
while a much larger percentage of the other types of Institutions 
use this* source of data In evaluating their tenured full-time 
faculty CTFTF). 



IX* 1* 2. Sources of ££tj for £vaiuaiiQa leashing 

Assistants 



l£jlk£ Vuggests that evaluation of composition faculty 

Is a fairly Important aspect of writing programs? regardless of 
the type of Institution and regardless of the class of faculty* 
4s we have pointed out? however? there 1s considerable variation 
across Institutions and sources of evaluation data* We should 
also point out that we do not know whether the data summarized 1n 
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Idkk£ reflect "required" or "optional* evaluation 

procedures* 

Because we did not specify whether directors should Include 
graduate teaching assistants within the class of part-tine 
faculty* we do not know whether lafeifi JJS»1 Includes data about 
the evaluation of graduate students teaching 1n writing programs. 
In another quest 1 on t however* we did ask the directors to 
Indicate the sources of data used to evaluate graduate students 
teaching in their programs* In addition to providing an "OTHER" 
category? we asked the directors to Indicate If the following 
sources of data are used In evaluating the teaching of graduate 
students: CI) course syllabi and/or policy statements CSYLLJi C2> 
grading practices € 6RA0EI ? and C31 students (STUO>. A fourth 
source of data--classroom observation by faculty C08SERI— was 
written In by 37 of the 56 directors who responded to the 
question* The findings are summarized 1n lafeJLfi 



Type of Percentage of Institutions Using Various 

Institution Sources of Data In Evaluating Graduate 

Student Teachers 
N S YLL GRADE STUD OBSER OTHER 



Four-Year 


18 


67 


83 


94 


61 


25 


Prlv 


5 


80 


60 


80 


60 


40 


Pub I 


13 


62 


92 


100 


62 


15 


Universities 


38 


68 


74 


87 


68 


29 


Prlw 


9 


67 


56 


56 


56 


33 


Publ 


29 


69 


79 


97 


72 


28 


Combined 


56 


68 


77 


89 


66 


23 



Table iJS«2« Percentage of Institutions Using Various Spyrcc? 

of aata in Enfllyaliag Sraditats SiJi^sais nho. L$*£k 



Ii&k£ Indicates that the nost Inportant source of 

evaluation data for graduate students who teach In writing 
programs Is the students who enroll In their classes* The 
graduate students 9 grading practices constitute the next aost 
1«portart source of evaluation < data* Course syllabi and 
classrocn observation are less Important sources* but are still 
used 1n over 6SX of all responding Institutions* lafelfi UL*2 
reveals twt graduate student teachers are least evaluated 1n 
private universities* although even 1n private universities at 
least two and one-half sources of data are used on the average/in 
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evaluations of graduate student teachers* Nearly equal amounts 
of evaluation appear to occur In the other three types of 
Institutions* 

Jd&l£ suggests <1> that the teaching of graduate 

students Is perhaps wore thoroughly and carefully evaluated than 
the teaching of other faculty and C2> that such evaluations are 
usually based on data drawn from at least three source^* Again* 
ue are unable to determine whether evaluation of graduate 
students Is •required" or "optional*" 

In concluding this section on the sources of evaluation 
datat we should point out that the results summarized In lafelg 
1X*2 and la ltlS Indicate nothing about the specific ways 

evaluations are carried out or how the data from various sources 
are weighted In judgments of teaching performance* These are 
Important ■ Issues that should be Investigated very carefully at 
another tine* 



IX* 2, FACU1JI D£*£iOPMDJI 



On the assumption that the evaluation of composition faculty 
1st In many cases ♦ related to professional development programs « 
we asked the writing program directors a number of questions 
about faculty development programs for composition teachers in 
their Institutions* Ue asked about CI) the use and frequency of 
in-service ;orkshops for various classes of composition faculty* 
<2) the use of outside "consultant s" In such workshops* C3> che 
availability of travel funds tr support the development of 
composition faculty* and C4I the training of graduate students 
who teach composition In the Institutions' where they are working 
on advanced degrees* 

IX* 2. 1. In-£ervi££ ££of£S£ion£l BSjffilflflBSai Mfi£kallfiflS 



laklS. summarizes the results of our survey of the use 

of In-service workshops for the training of composition faculty* 
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TvDf* of 




Percentage of Xnstltulons 
Workshops for Faculty 


~0f f er 1 na 
Groups 


Institution 


N 


TFTF 


TSFTF 


NNSFTF 


PTF 


Tuo-Year 


12 


91.6 


75.0 


33.3 


58.3 


Four-Year 
Priv 
Pub I 


63 
32 
31 


63.5 
71.9 
54.8 


61.9 
65.6 
58.1 


49.2 
43.8 
54.8 


65.1 
65.6 
64.5 


Universities 
Priv 
Publ 


43 

12 
31 


60.5 

•Via 7 

67.7 


62.8 
41.7 
71.0 


65.1 
50.0 
71.0 


72.1 
66.7 
74.2 


Combined 


118 


65.3 


63.6 

t 


53.4 


70.0 



labj^e 12i»3. Percentage of Institutions Offering In- 
Se^lce Workshops fgg Improvl ng the Composition 
T?^ < ?Mng of Tenured Full-Tlme Faculty CTFTF )t 
Tenure-Seeking Full-T!me Faculty (TSFTF) t Nonten- 
urea Nontenure-Seeking Full-Tlme Faculty (NNSFTF) ? 
-* and Part-Time Faculty CPTF). 



When the rows for the various types of Institutions are 
summed and the sums divided by 100 1 Tfr b*-* Indicates that for 

all four faculty groups* public universities on the average 
provide wore opportunities for faculty development through 
In-service workshops than do the other types of Institutions* 
The columns In Tflfekfe Indicate a great deal of variation In 

the percentages of Institutions offering In-service workshops for 
different groups of faculty* * A larger percentage of two-year 
colleges provide workshops for* tenured full-time faculty CTFTF) 
than of any other Inst 1 tutldn.al type. In contrast* a smaller 
percentage of twp-year colleges offer workshops for nontenured 
nontenure-seeking full -time faculty CNNSFTF) than of any other 
type of school* A somewhat 5 ^ larger percentage of two-year 
colleges offer workshops f or /^tenure-seeking full-time faculty 
(TSFTF) than of the other types of schools? although 715 otf the 
public universities of fer In-service workshops for that faculty 
group* More public universities offer workshops for nontenured 
nontenure-seeking full-time faculty (NNSFTF) than the other types 
of schools* This 1s not an unexpected finding since public 
universities probably employ a larger number of such faculty than 
do most of the other types of Institutions* If the percentages 
listed under "PTF" for two-year colleges are excluded* we see 
that about *he same percentage of other types of Institutions 
offer In-service workshops for part-time faculty CPTF)* even 
though a somewhat larger percentage obtains for public 
universities* Because the sums across the various rows all 
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exceed 200 €w1th a range from 200*1 for private universities to 
283*9 for public unlverslt 1es»t 1t would seea that all five types 
of Institutions offer professional development workshops for at 
least two of the four faculty groups Identified 1n lafelfi 
The sun for all Institutions coablnedt 1n factt Indicates that 
workshops are provided on the average for 2*5 of the four faculty 
groups* 



IX* 2* 2* Frequency of Ifl- Service Uo£k shofij 



Analyses of data collected for a subsequent question reveal 
that In-service workshops for composition teachers are conducted 
aore than ones each seaester or quarter In 38% of the 100 
Institutions responding* Another 25X offej*__such workshops on a 
once-a-se aester/quart er basis* and 24X offer thea once every 
year* The remaining 13X offer In-service workshops for 
composition teachers no aore than once every two acadealc years* 

Public unlverslt 1es offer such workshops aore frequently 
than do the other types of Institutions* Of the 31 responding 
public universities* 81X offer such workshops at As&il once a 
seaester* Private four-year Institutions and private 

universities He at the other extreaet with about 50X of either 
type offering faculty development workshops at least once each 
seaester* Approximately 60X of all 100 responding Institutions 
offer such in-service faculty development workshops at least once 
each semester* 



IX* 2* 3* Ui£ 2t *£SQ3UliaPig* iQ lQ-£££yJL« Workshops 



We also asked the responding directors to indicate whether 
they brought In outside •consultants" to assist with In-service 
faculty development workshops. Ue believed that this question 
would provide soae estimate of the aaount of cross-f ert 11 Izatlpn 
of Ideas about the teaching of writing* Of the 96 Institutions 
responding to the question* about 47X employ » consultants" 1n 
that capacity* Aaong the various types of Institutions t a 
greater percenta *e Cabout 60X) of two-year colleges and of 
0 private four-yea* Institutions eaploy outside "consultant s* for 
In-service workshops than of the other types of schools*. Fewer 
<34*$X) public four-year Institutions appear to use "consultants" 
for In-service workshops than any other type of Institution* 
About 47% of all four-year Institutions and about 43X of all 
universities use/ outside "consultants" for In-service training 
programs* 
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ix. 2. 4. irainlnn si sr§<jy§tc-ily^ct Isasbecs fil «cl»qa 



In a question related to faculty development* we asked the 
responding directors from four-year Institutions and f,rom 
universities to Indicate whether their Institutions require 
graduate- student teachers to complete at least one graduate 
course In the teaching of writing prior to or during their fl^st 
semester or quarter of teaching* Of the 55 responding 
Institutions that employ graduate students as writing teachers* 
35 €63.6X1 Indicated that those teachers are required to complete 
at least one graduate course In the teaching of writing prior to 
or during their first teaching assignment. Of the 17 four-year 
Institutions who employ their own graduate studentst eight 
(47. IX) require the completion of such a course. Of the five/ 
private four-yiar Institutions who employ their own graduate 
students to teach 1n their writing programst only one C20Xi)_ 
require a graduate course In the teaching of writlngt while seven, 
(58.3X1 of the public four-year Institutions have such a 
requirement. Twenty-seven C71.1X) of the 38 universities who 
employ their own graduate students as writing teachers require 
completion of at least onfc such C9urse prior to or during the 
first semester or quarter cf teaching. Of the private 
univers Stiest 66.7X (6 of 91 .have such a requirement as do 72A4X 
(21 cf i>9> of the public universities. While these percentages 
and figures indicate that Instruction in the teaching of waiting 
is mandatary for graduate-student teachers In the majority of 
Institutions surveyed* these same percentages and figures 
Indicate that 36.4X of the responding institutions apparently see 
no need for Instruction In the teaching of writing. | 

IX. 2. 5. Travel Fund£ foj* Fg^ul^y Qevelogmgnt J 



Another indication of commitment to faculty development Is 
the availability of funds for traveling to professional meetings 
where composition and the teaching of composition are discussed. 
Accordingly* we asked the responding writing program directors to 
indicate whether travel funds for professional development are 
available for teachers of writing. The responses to this 
question are summarized in lattlfi US»±* 
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Type of 
Institut Ion 


H 


Percentage of Institutions Providing 
Travel; Funds for Professional Oe- 
velopaent of Composition Teachers 


TFTF 


TSFTF 


NNSFTF 


PTF 


Two- Year 


12 


100.0 


91.7 


33.3 


0.0 


Four-Year 


62 


88.7 


87.1 


43.5 


25.8 


Prlv 


31 


96.7 


93.5 


41.9 


22.6 


Pub I 


31 


80.6 


80.6 


' 45.2 


29.0 


Universities 


42 


92.9 


90.1 


45.3 


35.7 , 


Prlv 


12 


91.7 i 


100.0 


25.0 


33.3 


Rub I 


30 


93.3 


86.7 


53.3 


36.7 


Coablned 


114 


93.0 


90.3 


43.9 


27.2 



Table IX*4* Percentage of Institutions Providing I f a ge j 
v fyndg for Pf of es§1 ona^ , geyelogmenj of Composition 
l£d£il££2 Among Tenured! Full-TI me Faculty (TFTF)t 
TenurerSeeklng Full-Tlme Faculty C TSFTF I • Nonten- 
ured Nontenure-Seeking Full-T1me Fasul'ty (NNSFTF) t 
a',td Part-Time Faculty (PTF)* 



L&lS shows that [travel funds for the professional 

development of composition teachers are much more readily 
available for tenured fu^l-tlme faculty (TFTF1 and' for 
tenure-seeking full-time faculty (TSFTF) than for the two groups 
of more transient faculty* even, though the latter two groups 
teach much more composition in some Institutions than either of 
the former two groups of faculty* The smallest percentage 
(80*6%) cf institutions funding travel for faculty development of 
composition teachers among the ranks of tenured (TFTF J and 
tenure-seeking full-time faculty (TSFTF > Is found among public 
four-year Institutions* With ihe exception of public four-year 
Institutions? travel funds for the professional development of 
composition teachers who are either tenured or tenure-seek 1ng are 
available In about 90S of all Institutions* A larger percentage 
of public universities make travel funds for composition teachers 
who are nontenured and nontenure-seeking (NNSFTFI or p^rt-tlme 
(PTF) than other types of Institutions* The percentages for 
these two classes In public universities are ,53*3 and 36*7* 
respectively* # 

By summing across the tows In laklfi can arrive at 

an estimate of the average number of faculty groups' receiving 
travel, funds for t he^development of composition teaching 1n the 
various types of Institutions* Because only percentages are. 
listed under the four classes of faculty* a row-sum of 400 would 
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/ 

Indicate/ that all groups are .funded In all Institutions of that 
type* All of the row-sums for lafelfi 12!*i exceed 200 ? thus 
Indicating that on the average at least two faculty groups 
recelvye travel funds from any given type of Institution* Those 
two groups aret of course* most likely to be tenure (TFTF1 and 
tenure-seeking CTSFTF)* The rou-sui for all Institutions 
combined Is 254.4. This figure suggests that on the average the 
114 / Institutions responding to the question \ about travel funds 
cff/er faculty development travel for composition teachers 1n at 
least two of the four classes of faculty* 

/' 

Using the data collected on faculty evaluation and 
development t ue performed analyses which enable us to summarize 
the relationship between the number of types of evaluations and 
th'e opportunities provided for faculty development. The classes 
of faculty used were the same as those In the previous two 
sectlons^of the present chapter. Ift for example* tenure-seeking 
faculty were evaluated by student evaluations and by peer rev lew t 
the number of evaluations would oe c»o. The opportunities for 
faculty . development were categorized as follows: If the 
Institution provided either faculty' workshops 0£ funded travel 
fo professional development for a particular class of faculty* 
that Institution was placed \t\ Class It If the Institution 
provided fefijjj 'faculty workshops and^travel funds for a particular 
class of faculty* It was placed In Class 2. """" 

M # S below summarizes the ranks wit h1n different' types 
of Institutions for different faculty groups with respect to the 
number of types of evaluation and opportunities for faculty 
development* with one column devoted to the number of types \of 
evaluation and one to opportunities for faculty development* the 
classes of faculty are ran^-order? d In each column by- largest 
number of types of evaluation or by . most opportunities for 
faculty development* i e « 
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NUMBER OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

EVALUATIONS DEVELOPMENT 



*U Institutions «N=116» 
TSFTF 
PTF 

NNSFTF 
TFTF 



TFTF 
TSFTF 
NNSFTF 
PTF 



I«2-l£at Catisass cn=i2> 

♦ TFTF 
♦TSFTF 
♦NNSFTF 
PTF 



TF TF 
TSFTF 
NNSFTF 
PTF 



£ou£-y^ £ iQfiiiiyJtififls <n=62> 

♦TSFTF 
♦PTF • 
NNSFTF 
TFTF 



♦TSFTF 
♦ TFTF 
NNSFTF 
PTF 



Universities CN=42> 
TSFTF 
♦PTF 
♦NNSFTF 
TFTF 



♦TFTF 
♦TSFTF 
NNSFTF 
PTF 



Tab tg IX*5* Rank Orders of Faculty Groups Within 

Types "of Institutions Showing the Re latlonshlp 
Seiween Njja&ejr of Eva luaiiilQS. flttttg£tMIlAtA£g 
IfiX Fac^Hjty Qeyejopp en t* CNote: asterisks within 
Institutional types Indicate ties In ranks*) 

i 

As lafejj Illustrates* within the category of "all 

Institutions" ■•tenure-seeking full-time faculty" CTSFTF1 are 
those teachers of writing courses whose teaching Is most 
frequently evaluated* and "tenured full-tlee faculty" CTFTF) are 
those whose teaching Is least ' often evaluated* "Part-time 
faculty" CPTFI are evaluated somewhat le is often than 
"tenure-seeking full-time faculty" C TSFTF) t but considerably more 
often than either "nontenuredt nontenure-seeking full-time 
faculty" C NNSFTF > or "tenured full-time faculty" ITFTFl •* 
Although "tenured full-time faculty" CTFTFI within tne category 
of "all institutions" are evaluated least ofteht they have the 
great est number of opportunl t les for professional development* 
"Tenure-seeking full-time faculty" C TSFTF 1 1 the class Host often 
evaluated* rank second with respect to opportunities for 
professional development* "Part-time faculty" CPTFI* the group 
ranked second with respect to frequency of evaluation* have the 
fewest opportunities for professional development* For this 
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class of faculty* most Institutions neither offer faculty 
development workshops nor provide funding for travel ,to 
professional meetings* 

With the exception of two-year colleges? where "tenured 
full-tine faculty" < TFTF 1 a?e evaluated most frequently? 
"tenure-seeking full-time faculty" CTSPTFI are those faculty 
members most frequently evaluated In *:he various types of 
Institutions* Except for those In two-year colleges? they also 
have the most opportunities for faculty development? with the 
rankings for them In four-year Institutions and universities 
Identical to those for "tenured full-time faculty" CTFTF) • 

In four-yeat* Institutions and In universities? "part-time 
faculty" CPTF) have the fewest opportunities for faculty 
development? but the frequency with which they are evaluated 
ranks second .only to that of "tenure-seeking full-time faculty" 
CTSFTFI. 

The rankings reported In labje UJ.5 seem to Indicate that 
Institutions are generally concerned that the composition 
teaching of "tenure-seeking full-time faculty" CTSFTF) be 
evaluated frequently* Such evaluations probably constitute an 
Important part of decisions regarding tenure* The Institutions 
also seem concerned that that class of faculty be given 
opportunities to Improve the teaching In writing courses* * The 
rankings reported In Table IX*5 also seem to suggest that while 
Institutions may be generally Interested In the quality • of 
teaching of "part-time faculty" (PTF)? they are generally not 
Inclined to provide opportunities for professional development 
for that group of faculty* Our findings with regard to the 
evaluation and development of "part-time faculty" CPTF) are? we 
think? noteworthy because? as we „ have shown In a previous 
chapter? approximately 40% of all sections of college writing 
courses nationwide are taught by "part-time faculty" CPTF)? 
either those who are used to fill In on demand or those who are 
graduate teaching assistants within the schools where they teach? 
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CHAPTER X 



SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL ASPECTS 
OF COLLEGE WRITING PROGRAMS 



Most of the Items on our questionnaire elicited numerical 
data about various aspects of the writing programs Included 1n 
our sample* Most such questions were relatively st a Ight forward t 
seeking to determine? for example? how many composition classes 
different groups of faculty teach*dur1ng a given semester or how 
often the teaching of partlculaiy^rouos of faculty 1s evaluated* 
Other questions eliciting numerical data* Questions such as those 
about the types of writing \fone 1n freshman writing courses t 
required that the responding directors answer according to 
certain categories that fee provided within the questions 
themselves* Such procedures we believe were necessary In order 
to collect data which were comparable 1n nature* 

In the present chapter we report on the prose statements 
that the responding writing program directors made to two 
questions* one on the most successful aspects of the programs 
represented 1n our sample and one on the least successful aspects 
of those programs* The decision to elicit prose statements 
uncolored by categories we might have supplied was made In order 
to eliminate the kind of bias that 1s often? although 
unintentionally? built Into questions which ask whether 
such-and-such a thing Is present or not 1n a particular program* 
Had we provided a 11st of possible "most successful" aspects for 
program directors to check off? we might have Increased 
unnaturally the number and kinds of "cost successful" aspects 
Which the directors saw In ,the1r programs* For" example? had we 
asked directors to check off Items on a A1st containing "doing 
sentence-combining exercises" or "developing skills In using the 
library?" a large number of directors may have marked those 
aspects. as "most successful" ones* In the prose responses to our 
question about successful aspects? these two were mentioned only 
Infrequently* Although our Insistence on uncued prose responses 
to our questions about the most and least successful aspects of 
writing programs may have caused some directors not to 11st 
certain aspects they otherwise might have? we assumed the 
alternative was less desirable* 

The prose responses to both quest 1ons— what was most and 
least successfwl--were analyzed carefully for content* These 
content analyses were performed In several stages (see note 201* 
Tfte results of our analyses of these prose responses are reported 
In the following two' sections* In summarizing these results? we 
make ' substantial use! of quotations from the responding directors 
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regarding the most arid Least * successful aspects of their 
programs* 



Our survey of the most successful aspects of college writing 
programs elicited responses from 104 schools* Of these schools? 
11 were two-year colleges? 52 four-year schools? and 41 were 
universities* The responses are summarized 1n Tgb^e where 
they are presented hierarchically according to the frequency of 
their occurrence. 



Host Successful / 


All 


2-rear 


4-Year 


Un1v 


Aspects CN=104> 


CN= 


11) 


IN=521 


CN=41I 


Ur Lab/Urkshp 


{ 

3T> 5 


36 


• 4 


38.5 


36.6 


Clear £ff Prose for Aud 


32/7 


13 


• 2 


32.7 


36.6 


Teacher Train Prog 


32.7 


13 


• 2 


28.9 


41.5 


Feer-Tut/Col lab Learn 


25.8 


36 


• 4 


36*5 


19.5 


Placement Procedures 


2/6.0 


45 


• 5 


25.0 


22.0 


UMtlng as Process 


22.1 




• 1 


25.0 


22.0 


Tenured Fac Teach Urtng 


20.2 


13 


• 2 


21.2 


19.5 


Revision Skills 


18.3 


13 


• 2 


23.1 


12.2 


Common Syllabus 


17.3 


. 9 


• 1 


9.6 


29.3 


Student Urtng as Text 


17.3 


13 


.2 


21.2 


12.4 


Read Cr1t/ Analyt 1 cal ly 


14.4 


3 


• 1 


9*6 


22.0 


Grading Practices 


13.5 


9 


• 1 


13.5 


14.6 


Inv Fac 1n Other 01sc1pl 


13.5 


9 


• 1 


23.1 


2.4 


Attitudes Toward Urtng 


12.5 


9 


• 1 


17.3 


7.3 


Urtng Across Curr 


12.5 


0 


• 0 


17.3 


9.6 


Fac see Comp as Schlor 


9.6 


4 

0 


• 0 


7.7 


14.6 


Coop of Higher Admin 


8.7 


9 


• 1 


3.8 


14.6 


Flex1b1lfty \u Program 


6.7 


0 


• 0 


9.6 


4.9 


Upper 01* Urtng Courses 


5.8 


0 


eO - 


7.7 


4.9 


Use Library Resources 


4.8 


0 


• 0 


5.8 


4.9 



Jab±£ JS«1«« Percentage of Responding (Directors Indicating the 
£y£££££lyl ££2££l2 °* Their Ur1t1ng Programs* 



Column one of T ab le x.l Indicates the percentage of all 104 
responding directors who named the particular "most successful 
aspect." These percentages determined the ordering of the Items 
listed 1n Tafrlq £«lt with the aspects named most frequently 
appearing first. 
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Column one In , IjifcAfi >$•! Indicates that when the responses 
for. all 104 Institutions are pooled* "writing 
laboratories/workshops 11 which operate Independently of scheduled 
classroom Instruction In composition 1s the aost frequently cited 
"successful aspect." Of the 104 responding directors* 37.5X see 
their writing laboratories as one of the Most successful aspects 
of their programs. Typical of the responses of all directors who 
cited the "writing laboratory" as one of the most successful 
aspects of their programs Is the following brief statement from a 
director of a public four-year Institution: "Availability of a 
writing lab with Individualized tutoring has been an essential 
complement to all our writing courses*" Among the 52 responding 
directors from four-year Institutions* this aspect was named most 
often* with 38.5X of these directors naming their writing 
laboratory as one of the most successful aspects of their 
programs* For the other two groups of directors* this aspect was 
among two or more other aspects which were named second most' 
often* Of the 11 directors from two-year colleges apd the 41 
directors from universities* 36.4X and 36*6X> respectively* named 
their writing laboratories as one of the most successful aspects 
of their programs* Among the three classes of Institutions* 
writing laboratories were among at least the four most frequently 
cited successful aspects* 

When the responses from all 104 directors are pooled across 
Institutional types* two aspects of writing programs— "teaching 
students to write clear* effective prose for different audiences" 
and "conducting teacher training programs"— were cited with the 
next greatest frequency* 

The frequencies with which "teaching students to write 
clear* effective prose for different audiences" was cited varied 
considerably across types of Institutions* As T.afrA? £•! shows* 
only two <18*2X> of the directors from two-year colleges cited 
this Item as a successful aspect of their program* while over 32X 
of the directors from four-year Institutions and from 
universities did* If the number of two-year colleges In our 
sample were larger* we could say w* f ,h some confidence that this 
large difference between the frequency with which the Item was 
mentioned by two-year directors on the one hand and the directors 
from, the two remaining classes on the other 1s perhaps a 
reflection of dl f ferences In the ways writing courses are 
perceived In the various Institutions and perhaps a reflection of 
the different student populations served* 

The ways In which the responding directors articulated their 
successes In teaching students to write clearly and effectively 
for different audiences varied* But most expressed their 
successes with reference to the goals of their programs' or 
courses* \A director from a small four-year Institution wrote: 

v. ' - \ ' 

Our goals are to help students become self-suf f Icent 
as wri ters • • • by the time t hey graduate* Be Ing 
self-sufficient means that they are able* without help* 

1>\ 
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to understand and focus clearly conceived Ideas Into an 
organized* fully developed essay Intended . for an 
Identifiable "audience and reflecting a controlled voice 
or tone* 



Another dl rector * again fro* a stall four-year Institution 
expressed the sane thought dif ferent ly* -relating the ability to 
write well to the ability to Interpret one 9 s experience: 



• • • A good writer Is first a, good Interpreter of 
experiencci capable of Imposing an appropriate 
Interpretive structure on experience* communicating this 
experience to an audience (real or simulated)* and In 
doing so "finding an appropriate organization that stems 
from the wr1ter f s Interpretive structuring* 

Such statements reveal t he complex It y° of the thought underlying 
many of the statements we coded under the more general rubric of 
"teaching students to write clean effective prose for different 
audiences*" Few of the comments we read suggested to us that the 
responding directors saw their successes In teaching students Jto 
write effectively for audiences as a mean accomplishment* The 
comments of mostt though not all* suggested a profound 
understanding not only of what constitutes effective prose but 
also the difficulties encountered In teaching students how to do 
such writing* Although some readers might have expected every 
director to cite "teaching students to write clear* effective 
prose for different audiences" as a successful aspect of their 
programs* it may be that many who are cognizant of the 
difficulties of doing so are simply realistic enough to recognize 
failures may outnumber successes In this area* 

Among all 104 responding Institutions* "teacher training 
programs" were cited with th£ same frequency as "teaching 
students to write- clear* effective prose for different 
audiences*" As la&ie X*l shows* this aspect of college writing 
programs was cited least often by directors from two-year 
colleges* Of the 11 directors from two-year colleges* only two 
€18*2X1 said that their "teacher training program" was among the 
mos t successful aspects of their programs* In contrast* 28*9% of 
the 52 directors from four-year Institutions and 41*5% of the 41 
directors from universities cited their "teacher training 
program" as one of the most successful aspects of their programs* 
Among the directors . from universities* this parti cola r 
programmatic aspect was the one cited most frequently* and among 
the dl rectors from four-year Instltu tl ons It was the fourth most 
frequently cited aspect* 

These differences between the percentages of dl rectors 
citing "teacher training programs" as one of the most successful 
aspects are probaly a function of the degree to which the various 
types of Institutions have to re^ly on part-time faculty* 
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especially graduate students* to teach their writing courses* 
One director from a large and well-known mldwestern university 
put the tatter this way: 



I suspect the most successful part Cot our program! Is 
the new training program for TAs that we've established 
over the last five years (and are trying to Improve)* 
Now TAs can 90 Into classes with an overview of the 
writing process? a sense of what a syllabus Is fort a 
fair Idea of what they can expect and what they can live 
wltht and some notions of what certain " writing 
assignments will yield* 



In many of the responses of directors from universities? we found 
similar expressions of this successful aspect* In many cases* It 
seemed to qs that university writing program directors? as well 
as several of the directors from four-year Institutions? 
developed, such training programs to deal specifically with the 
teaching of graduate students in their programs* 

Ue did not? however? find that successful "training 
programs 9 are limited to graduate teaching assistants* While 
such "training programs" are frequently so limited In 
universities? they are not In other types of Institutions* In 
the other two types of Institutions? directors cited "training 
programs" both for faculty within English departments and for 
faculty In other disciplines* For example? one .director from a 
public four-year Institution Indicated that one of the most 
successful aspects of his program was the "training program" he 
had developed for faculty throughout his department* He wrote 
that this "training program" has been very successful "In 
sensitizing our faculty to the theoretical and pedagogical 
Implications of the last tfcn years of work In writing?" thereby 
greatly enhancing the teaching of writing throughout his 
department* Another dl rector— thl s one from a small? private 
four-year 1nst1 tution — cited a different kind of "training 
program" as one of Vie most successful aspects of the writing 
program at her school* This "training program" Is one designed 
for faculty In all disciplines* She describes the program and 
Its success in the following way: 



A faculty Wrl t Ing Workshop? conducted by "outside 
experts?" was highly successful and Involved 
comparatively painless soul-searching as to how much? 
what k Ind? and when writing assignments should be 
made • • • Cln non-English? non-writing] classes* 



Ue find It significant that "training programs" of the latter two 
types were most often cited among the most successful aspects of 
programs In small. Institutions* Rarely were they cited by 
directors from large universities* 
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The fourth Item listed In Tafc±£ "waking use of peer 

tutoring or other Methods of collaborative learning"— was cited 
as a successful aspect of writing programs by 29*8% of the 104 
responding directors* This particular aspect of writing programs 
Mas cited Host frequently by directors In two-year colleges and 
four-year Institutions* The percentages for both groups are 
approximately 36.5. According to one director from a small* 
private four-year Institution that Makes considerable use of 
" co I labor at Ive learning": "Peer feedback gives the students 
Immediate and face-to-face evaluation of how well thei r writing 
Is succeeding*" Generally Institutions use peer tutoring most 
often as a means of evaluating student writing* and typically the 
tutors are members of the class* The use of "collaboratively 
learning". Is nott however* limited to that one method* In the 
case of one small* private four-year Institution* the use of 
peers as evaluators was so successful that the director developed 
a program for training peer tutors to function In classes In 
which they were not themselves enrolled* Other methods of 
"collaborative learning" were also cited* perhaps none more 
frequently than the use of group writing assignments* As one 
director from a public four-year Institution put It* such 
assignments allow "students to learn more about writing because 
they must constantly accommodate the needs of the group with 
which they are writing*" Another director In whose program such 
collaborative writing assignments are used attributes .their 
success to "the fact that our students tend to learn better and 
more quickly from one another than they do from teachers*" 

We think It noteworthy that "peer tutoring and other methods 
of collaborative learning" was cited much more frequently by 
directors 1n two-year colleges and four-year Institutions than by 
directors from unl versl t les* Ad pro* "mately 36*5% of the 
directors from the former types of Institutions cited that aspect 
as one of the more successful In the'r programs* but only 19*5X 
of the directors from universities did* The smaller percentage 
of universities directors could Indicate either that "peer 
tutoring and collaborative learning" Is less used In university 
writing programs than In the oth?r two types of Institutions, or 
that It Is used less successfully In university writing programs* 
However* based on the statements we read* our Impression Is that 
the use and the success of "collaborative learning" methods are 
directly related to (11 the size of the writing program and (2) 
the number of transient f acuity— temo or ar y f ul l-tl me , teachers* 
part-time teachers* and graduate teaching assl stants--employed In 
the writing programs* 

"Placement procedures" constitute another frequently cited 
successful aspect of college writing programs* This aspect was 
named by about 26% of the 104 responding directors* with about 
one-fourth of the directors from four-year Inst 1 tut Ions and 
universities and about half of the directors from two-year 
colleges citing It as one of the most successful aspects of their 
programs* According to most of these directors* their "placement 
procedures" allow them to match the abilities of their students 
with levels of Instruction* thus Increasing the students* chances 
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of success In writing courses* One director from a smalt? 
private four-year Institution wrote* 



Grouping students by ability • • • and allowing the 
lowest track grade , flexibility • •— • ^allows us — to 
complet e remediation activities bef ore^^tudent s must 
begin their •regular" writing class* 



Many of these directors stressed the Importance of good 

"placement procedures*" Often this Importance was tied to the 

ever-changing nature of the student population served* A 
director frofr a two-year college wrote that 



In the past five years? our writing program has had to 
adjust and evolve on a crisis basis as a new type of 
student has entered the community college— the adult 
student and the poorly prepared student* Ue have been 
flexible and have Initiated several new policies to meet 
the needs of these students* Our placement techniques 
have been particularly successful* 



Virtually .all of the directors who cited their "placement 
procedures" as one of the most successful aspects of their 
programs saw those ^procedures" as one means of seeing that 
students receive writing Instruction designed to meet their 
needs* 

Over 22% of the 104 directors cited as one of the most 
successful aspects of their programs the ability of their 
teachers to teach "writing as process?" an aspect which Is 
related to others listed In Tabl e The percentage of 

directors from two-year colleges citing this aspect Is smaller 
than that fpr either of the other two types of Institutions* 
Another 18*3% of the 104 directors singled out the teaching of 
"revision skills" specifically as one of the most successful 
aspects of their programs* Most of the statements about success 
In teaching the "writing process" In general read much l J ke the 
f ol low ing one from the dl rector at a private four- year 
Institution: "Our emphasis on pre-wrltlng? writing? editing? and 
rewriting has produced some very fine freshman essays*" Those 
directors who noted process usually stressed the connection 
between the process approach to the teaching of writing and the 
quality of the student writing produced* Only rarely was 
teaching the "writing process" cited as an end In Itself* 

Other directors tended to view teaching "revision skills" as 
the most important "process" ski 11 they successfully teach* 
However? most also tended to view "revision skills" very broadly? 
as does this director from a large public university: 
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consider Important (generation of Ideas* focusing and 
developing those Ideas In Mays that are effective with 
and persuasive to the audience* cohesion and syntactic 
f luency t correctness) • 



Agreement on grading criteria nay affect, both what^ Is taught 
within Individual classes and how those classes are taught* But 
the grading procedures certainly appear to have Increased the 
Involvement and commitment of faculty* 

While these successful aspects focus primarily on changes 
within English departments* others focus on faculty In other 
disciplines as well* Indeed* nearly 14% of the 104 directors 
clt ed their "Involving faculty In other disciplines In the 
teaching of writing* as one of the most successful aspects of 
their programs* Often such successes simply take the form of 
getting faculty In other disciplines to assign writing or to 
stress not only the content of a student*s text— whether a 
laboratory report ? an examination* or a research paoer— but also 
Its form* Involvement of faculty from other disciplines «st' 
however t sometimes more formalized* For example* 12*5% of the 
104 directors Indicated that "writing across the curriculum" . 
approaches were among the most successful* aspects of their 
programs* In most such cases* the directors emphasized the 
benefits that' students derive from those approaches* A director 
from a small private four-year Institution wrote that "The 
•writing across the curriculum 9 approach • • • 

lets • • • CstudentsD see connections between critical 
rea 7 d1ng/th1nk1ng/wr1t1ng which pays off for the rest of their 
colleges careers*"" 

These successful aspects' of college writing programs seem to 
reflect what might be called curMcular* instructional* and 
administrative aspects of college writing programs* That 
relatively few directors cited any one successful aspect of 
college writing programs suggests that those programs vary 
considerably from one Institutional context to another* from one 
department to another* from one director to another* It is* 
however* Interesting that six of the ten most frequently cited 
successful aspects— "wrl t Ing labor a tor y/ work shop * " "peer 
tut oring/ collaborative learning*" "writing as process*" 
"revision skills •" "student wrl tl ng as text * " and "clear 
effective prose /for an audience" — are probably related to 
Instructional arwi curr'lcular concerns for teaching the processes 
of writing* The remaining four of the ten most frequently cited 
successful aspec ts~ "teacher training program*" "placement 
procedures*" "getting tenured faculty to teach writing classes** 
and "using a common syllabus"— may be more directly related to 
administrative concerns* 

In these statements* we also found considerable evidence of 
a variety of approaches to writing program administration* with 
some directors Investing considerable energy In one area while 
others focus on another area* The variety of successful aspects 
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cited — and Me have listed only those which were cited by jggtt 
thggg d1xeci2££— 'suggests that different directors approach their 
jobs 1n different uayst striving for and achieving successes only 
where they are possible* If the contexts of writing programs 
differ fro* one Institution to another* It \%* difficult to 
say— on the basis of the statements we read--1n what aspects of 
writing programs directors around the country ought to Invest 
their energies* 



Not only did the responding directors connenl about the 
successful aspects of their programs » but they did also about the 
unsuccessful or 'least successful aspects as well* In the 
statements about the least successful aspects of the directors 9 
progranst we found nearly as such diversity as we. found In the 
statements about the successful aspects* We need to point out 
that slightly more than 10% of the 94 directors who wrote answers 
to the question about unsuccessful aspects Indicated that their 
programs have no unsuccessful aspects? no weaknesses* The nost 
frequently cited least successful aspects are summarized In lafrLt 
X.£. 



Least Successful 


All 


2-Year 


4-Year 


Unlv 


Aspects 


CN=94> , 


CN=9> 


CN=50) 


€N=3« 


Co»m1t of Tenured Fac 


31.9 


22.2 


32.0 


j 

34.3 


Ineff Urtng Prog Admin 


25.6 


11.1 


34.0 


17.1 


Support of Engl Fac 


25.5 


22.2 


24.0 


28.6 


Progran Coherence 


20.2 


11.1 


30.0 


9.7 


Too Feu L-0 Courses 


14.9 


22.2 


10.0 


20.0 


Part-Tine Fac 


14.9 


0.0 


14.0 


20.0 


Remedial Courses 


11.7, 


33.3 


12.0 


5.7 


Teach Training Prog 


8.5 


0.0 


12.0 


5.7 


Too few UAC Courses 


7.5 


11.1 


6.0 


8.6 


Uniform Grading Prac 


7.5 


0.0 


10.0 


5.7 


Teaching of Lit 


7.5 


0.0 


4.0 


14.3 


Students to Urtng Lab 


6.4 


« 11.1 


6.0 


5.7 


tSL Program 


5.3 


0.0 


6.0 


5w7 


Creat 4 Originality 


4.3 


0.0 


6.0 


2.9 


Student Confidence 


3.2 


11.1/ 


4.0 


0.0 



Tablg )J*g* Percentage of Responding Writing Progran Directors ; 
Indicating if^jt Successful A£j>ect£ of Their Programs. 
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Aso X#ftl5 **2 showst "commitment of tenured faculty to the 
teaching of writing* appears most frequently as the least 
successful aspect of the programs surveyed* A director froa a 
public university put the Issue most succinctly: 



Thfey Cthe tenured faculty! really don # t.; give a damn 
about teaching freshman to write* They think they have 
better things to do*. 

While most of the directors did not state the Issue quite so 
forcefully* almost 32% of the 94 responding directors Indicated 
that their failure to get tenured faculty to commit themselves to 
the teaching of writing was a serious weakness 1n their programs* 
This, weakness was cited least often t/ directors from two-year 
colleges and most often by directors from universities* 

• The second most frequently mentioned weakness was an 
•Ineffective writing program administration*" Fully one-fourth 
of the responding 94 directors cited this aspect* Among the 
three types of Institutions* It was cited most often by directors 
from four-y6ar Institutions* with 34% of 50 directors mentioning 
1t specifically* The chairperson from one of these Institutions* 
a private one* wrote about this weakness: 



The least successful aspect of our program 1s that we 
have a program of sorts* but we have no director* Since 
no one is responsible for coordinating the program* we do 
not achieve as much consistency and coherence 1n our 
program as we should* Ue have tried working on this by 
Informal discussion and having some department meetings 
centered on the writing program* Such discussions are 
helpful but do not provide the kind of cohesiveness 
needed* 



The aspect which was cited third most often was getting the 
■support of English 'department faculty for the writing program*" 
This aspect 1s* of course* related to the "commitment of tenured 
faculty to the ^teaching of writing?" but 1t differs because 
"support" for a program differs from "commitment" to the teaching 
of writing* One can be committed to teaching writing without 
being supportive of the particular goals of the program* At any 
rate* this item was cited by over 25% of the 94 directors* 
Typically* those directors who cited this aspect Indicated some 
difficulty in changing the way established faculty teach writing 
.and in changing the goals those faculty espouse* Representative 
of these responses 1s the following one from a director at a 
private four-year institution: 



Some of our English faculty resist attempts to 
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Incorporate current rhetorical theory Into workshops* 
course design* etc* For example* I try to emphasize the 
process approach rather than the product approach to 
writing* At least one faculty member uses only the 
product approach* 



Cited by about 20% of the responding directors as a weakness 
In their programs or as an unsuccessful aspect of then was a 
"lafkof program coherence." This aspect was cited much more 
frequently by directors In four-year Institutions than by 
directors In either two-year colleges or , universities* Often 
these directors mentioned the absence of common and articulated 
goals as the cause of the lack of coherence their programs* "The 
problem 1st" wrote one director from a private four-year 
Institution* "that we don*t have goals as a group* Each faculty 
member has his/her own Ideas* and some or most of those Ideas are 
antithetical* Ue hardly have a ««r1t1ng program**" Another 
director* this one from a public four-year Institution* noted 
that the department has not been able to articulate "goals or 
standards" for its writing program* the. result being that no one 
knows "what Is or Is not happening 1n the program*" Other 
directors pointed to a lack of coherence which resulted not from 
Inadequate or unexpressed goals* but rather from a failure to 
establish a "convincing sequence from one course to another*" 

About 15% of the 94 directors Indicated that one weakness of 

their programs was an Inadequate number of lower-division 

courses* Sometimes* as In the case of one public university* the 

Insufficient number of lower-division courts was the result of 

institutional policies beyond the control of the writing program 
Itself: 



• • • There Is no unlyersl ty-w1de requirement for 
freshman English* Each department establishes whether 
Its majors take one or two semesters* The department 
does not attempt to teach everything In a single course* 
consequently* students who do not complete the sequence 
move on to academic work and the marketplace without all 
the writing skills the department thinks Ideal* 



From a public four-year Institution came a simitar response: 



One other problem that Is appropriate for mention here 
Is the paucity of writing courses available to our 
students* I favor a course In addition to our basic 
course* one In which students can stretch out and expand 
their rhetorical skills* their style* 



Host directors stated their concern over the Inadequate number of 
lower-division courses very concisely* without referring to the 
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larger Institutional context: "One semester of writing 
Instruction t" writes a director fron a two-year college* "slnply 
Is not enough." 

Having to staff writing courses with "part-tine faculty* was 
cited by about 15% of the 94 responding directors* Not 
surprisingly t this unsuccessful aspect was cited nost often by 
directors fron unl versltlest where a generally higher percentage 
of part-tine writing teachers are employed* The problens 
associated with dependence on part-tine faculty were elaborated 
best by the director of the writing program at a university: 



Until quite recentlyt most of our Freshman English 
sections were staffed by full-tine nenbers of the 
department* Nowt with budget cutst some retirements and 
some full-timers having released tine for duties outside 
the departnentt we are using a high proportion of 
part-timers* In four or five years* this proportion has 
gone from. having roughly 20X of the freshman, sections 
taught by part-timers to the present very bad situation 
of having about 85X taught by them* When nost sections 
were taught by full-tlnerst all relatively familiar with 
each others 9 standards and approaches t coordination of 
the program was easyt and the diversity of readings and 
nethods used was an advantage* Now* with nany of . the 
Instructors Inexperienced and unfamiliar • • • with Cour 
university]* that diversity Is becoming chaotic* 



Although this quotation has a very local flavor about Itt the 
concerns It expresses are not atypical* Host of the directors 
who cited the use of "part-t 1me f acu It y" as a weakness In their 
programs saw that use as a cause of other problems* In 
particular* the directors frequently linked problens with 
•program coherence" to the use of part-tine faculty* with several 
mentioning the difficulty of maintaining "program coherence" when 
new part-timers are hired for but one senester or academic year* 
It was Interesting to us that virtually none of the directors 
associated the problems of part-tl ne faculty with graduate 
teaching assistants In their programs* Perhaps the writing 
program directors have closer ties with and more control over 
that group of part-tine faculty* 

As lafeiS X*2 Illustrates* a nunber of other weaknesses or 
unsuccessful aspects of writing programs were also cited* Three 
of these— " Inadequate remedial programs cr courses t" "getting 
students to the writing laboratory for hetpt" and an "Inadequate 
£SL progran or course"— are probably all relates Inasmuch as all 
suggest the Inability of the programs to deal effectively with 
the needs of unde rprepared or Inadequately prepared students* 
When the percentages for these Items are summed* we find that as 
many as 23*4% of the 94 directors may see these aspects as either 
weaknesses or unsuccessful components of their programs* The 
weaknesses of "renedlal prograns or courses" were nost often 
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articulated In tens of the way such courses are taught* As one 
director fro* a public university wrote* 



The remedial course • • • sects far too dependent on 
grammar Instruction* In my view* requiring only three 
300-word essays Cnarratlon* description* 

comparison/contrast I plus a revision of each essay fthat 
1st six "products" In fifteen weeks!) 



Host of the directors who cited the "remedial course? as an 
unsuccessful aspect of their programs noted* as did the above 
director* the snail number of writing assignments and the heavy 
emphasis on grammar* Another director saw the problems with 
remedial and ESL Instruction as associated with larger 
programmatic Issues: 



• • • The lack of adequate ESL and remedial programs 
(leading to great heterogeneity of students In the 
classroom! and the lack of any substantial coordination 
among teachers of all courses Heading to unequal 
standards and different curricula) work against 
rationality In our sequence* 



As In this case* a fair number of the directors saw their ESL and 
remedial courses as contributing to a lack of "program 
coherence*" 

While still other weaknesses were mentioned by the 
directors* those we have Illustrated were the ones most commonly 
cited* As with the directors 9 statements about the successful 
aspects of their programs* the statements we read and analyzed 
about the unsuccessful aspects were candid ones* They also are 
distributed across the categories of currlcular* Instructional* 
or administrative aspects of * writing programs* While each of 
these categories are represented In the prose statements we read* 
we noted that" there are generally fewer weaknesses or 
unsuccessful aspects associated with Instruction than there were 
successful aspects* So too with unsuccessful currlcular aspects 
of writing programs* although responses In this category appeared 
more frequently than did responses In the Instructional category* 
The statements about the weaknesses or unsuccessful aspects of 
writing programs focused to a large extent on the administrative 
aspects of programs* In many cases* directors criticized their 
programs and often themselves for such weaknesses* However* 
several of the weaknesses we would classify as administrative 
ones seem to He beyond the control of the directors themselves* 
For example* It does not seem that writing program directors can 
be held altogether responsible for the lack of commitment to the 
teaching of writing by tenured faculty In an English department 
or for the number of lower-division writing courses taught* 
yhl le writing program directors may have a voice In such matters* 
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they themselves can often do little to change, the situation* ^It 
-1s Important to realize the Impact that writing program 
weaknesses which lie beyond the control of the director have on 
directors* In many of the statements we read* we detected 
despair, and frustration of the kind one director from a two-year 
college expressed so well; - 

The Department Is getting tlred*^ We've all been 
teaching 101 for at least ten yews • • • • we've never 
had nay kind of In-service program or administrative 
encouragement to hold workshops? gather new Ideas ? etc*; 
and I think that some of our faculty feel a profound 
1 dent If 1c at Ion with Sisyphus— except tha/c they can look 
forward to retirement and he can't* 



Other directors offered Innovative solutions to the contextual 
problems which writing program directors must face and de.al with 
every day* One especially frustrated director saldt for example? 
that the only solution to the administrative problems \of his 
program was probably the "death or early retirement of 
Influential tenured faculty members*" Another argued that the 
entire , administrative structure of the Institution—from the 
president? to the academic vlce-pres Ident t to the chief financial 
officer? to the basketball coach— had to be replaced with 
Individuals who were committed to the development of writing 
skills among college students* Perhaps not all of the directors 
are so frustrated as was this Individual? who announced to us his 
plan to resign and change professions at the end of the 1980*81 
academic year* Yet the kind of frustration this director felt 
differed only In degree from that w* found expressed In many of 
the statements* 
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CHAPTER XI 
* CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

At the outset of this report t we referred to the large 
number of rhetorical problems we encountered as we looked for 
ways of presenting the % vast amounts of data we collected froa the 
various Institutions about their writing programs # Me assumed 
that the report would be of soie use to a nunber of different 
audiences* froa teachers to .writing prograa directors to 
top-level administrators* Accordingly t 1n the previous chapters 
we reported everything we were able to find out about the 
programs 1n .our saaple population* 

If our sense of diverse audi ences and audience needs 
affected the way we reported our findings* 1t must also affect 
the nature <of the present chapter* Our own view of - the 
Importance of the findings and what they hold for the future of 
writing prograas nationwide aay differ substantially froa the 
views of the various audiences* The present chapter Is a 
cautious onei one that points to the limitations and the 
strength** of the survey we have reported and one that voices but 
one aajor conclusion* 

- A cautious concluding chapter filled with cautions about the 
survey Itself 1s altogether appropriate* Ue have taken seriously 
th£ coaaents and advice of many directors regarding their 
uneasiness about our questionnaire* Itself* Although we present a 
nuaber of statements below which Illustrate these reservations* 
none perhaps expressed thea better than the following one froa a 
director of the writing prograa at a public university* 

6 

As the director of a large prograa* I austt 1n part* 
go on faith as to what 1s occurring 1n the classroom* I 
hope that as much academic responsibility exists there as 
academic freedoa* For this reason* I s find ay filling out 
parts of this questionnaire difficult* I don 9 t know 
exactly what 1s occurring 1n aany classes* especially 
those of the tenured staff* Student evaluations tell ae 
soae things* student complaints and praise tell ae a bit 
sore* talks v w1th these people tell ae a bit more— still 
the picture 1s fuzzy at best about a nuaber ot people who 
work In the program* Thus* I tried to read between and 
beyond the lines of this questionnaire* playing god 1s 
fun but troublesome* The questionnaire 1s aortal* so are 
the folks filling 1t out* Be careful* 1n your final 
report* not to deliver pronouncements about the state of 
the art* I would encourage you to be guarded* 
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This statenent reflects the attitude with which we hope all the 
dif ferent audiences approach our report t and 1t states precisely 
one reason surveys such as the present one should be read with 
some caution* It at\so points to our reluctance to draw a series 
of «ajor conclusions! f row our data* 



xi. i. £&ni£ii!i at mi flussiiflitMiSi 



Some of the directors who filled out our questionnaire and a 
few who simply returned It Indicated that It contained a number 
ot~Weaknesses* C oaaehts about the questionnaire suggested that 
parts or all of It was poorly constructed and that It was either 
too detailed or not detailed enough* 



Certainly not every director— In factt less than Id X of 
the*— was highly critical of the questionnaire and the survey 
Itself* Perhaps none of the directors was as openiy critical as 
two from najor state universities In different parts of the 
country* One of these directors voiced his frustration In 
filling out the questionnaire and offered some general advice on 
designing questionnaires: 



I undertook this task out of a sense of duty to the 
profess 1ont /and I filled out my fori In the same spirit* 
although as Jmy notations will suggest* I was extremely 
frustrated /by the format* the details demanded In some 
places* ana by the nature of many of the questions* • • • 
If you want to preserve a spirit of professional 
cooperation* please write questions and please create 
forms that take Into account the shape of different 
Institutions 



The second director expressed a similar kind of frustration and 
offered much more specific advice on how we might have Improved 
the questionnaire Itse If: 



am ordinarily a cooperative and dogged fitter-out of 
fojr'ms and questionnaires* This past year alone I count 
ay least seven full length efforts* not all of which I 
considered very useful*. And then I ran Into yours* 
Ifter a full 45 minutes oh the fl rst^ 13^ pages of the 
/"Directors" form* I was iflflUCt Irritated* and fed up* 
The form Is busy* overloaded* and confusing* It's too 
long* Host of the timet It necessarily distorted the 
Information I have' to offer* 



And he cont Inuedt 
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I'm not going to rave on# X 4 recoaaend? for further 
cojaent* that you send your fora to someplace like the 
Center for Oocuaent Design In Washington* They'll at 
least tell you not to use two sides of a page and then 
staple so close to the corner that one can't get the 
thing open* What bothers ae Is that I would like? very 
auch? to participate In a collection of Inforaatlon like 
this* Ue do need a profile of our profession's 
workplaces* • • • But I think your aethod Is dead wrong* 
You want too auch Inforaatlon froa too many places too 
fast* Look: even If I filled this whole thing out? you 
wouldn' t— couldn't— understand the nature of our prograa 
In any useful way* It would be leveled Into a alshaash 
of Inaccurate statistics? which would be further 
distorted by your analysis* Frankly? I think you've. been 
sold a pseudo~sodal science bill of goods* Better you 
should conduct soae careful case studies . of 
representative Inst 1tgt Ions* Or hire a aarketlng flra to 
help you define your purpose aore sharply? and establish 
■ore efficient sampling procedures* 



Both of these directors make soae useful coaaents and offer soae 
legitimate criticisms of the questionnaire we designed* Uhlle 
there Is* no excuse for questions which are difficult to 
understand? such questions often do result when a questionnaire 
attempts to accoaaodate as aany different kinds of writing 
prograas as ours did and attempts to get at certain aspects of 
writing prograas that permit something aore than a superficial 
profile* Perhaps we atteapted too auch* . Other crltlclsas? 
especially In the second extended coament? are somewhat more 
difficult to understand* Ue find It Interesting that the second 
director quoted emphasizes the need for a "prof lie?" which we 
take to mean something of a general picture of writing programs? 
and at the same time advocates "some careful case studies of 
representative Institutions*" How one Is to make tb* connection 
between such "case studies" and a the more general "profile" 
remains unclear? since as far as we know generalizing froa "case 
studies" to the larger population Is extremely difficult and 
probably methodologically unsound* Then there Is the problem of 
determining membership In the projected class of "representative 
Institutions?" a construct we sought to define operationally as 
we reviewed the literature on college writing programs* 
Unfortunately? , the literature—which Is largely anecdotal In 
nature and local In color— wa^ of very little help* In fact? the 
absence of any operational definition of a "represenat Ive 
Institution" led us down the paths we chose* It Is our hope that 
the preceedlng chapters will allow other researchers to 
articulate what a "representat Ive Institution" with a 
"representative writing prograa" Is* Perhaps our most outspoken 
critics are aore knowledgeable of the literature In the area than 
we are* 

Uhlle criticism such as that represented In the above 
quotations may suggest to some the general failure of our survey? 
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1t seeis to us that often the criticism Is really directed toward 
•ore global natters than our survey and questionnaire the latter 
perhaps providing an occasion for criticizing the profession at 
large: 



I started filling out the blanks but I sot so fed up 
with It that I cannot continue* This Is precisely what 
Is wrong with teachers of composition and the humanities 
generally: It attempts to reduce to numbers t to 
"science" what Is essentially an art* If you could get 
percentages and averages of all this stuff % what good 
would It be? So what? 

Teaching composition? wrltlngt Is Qflt a social. science 

and neither students nor teachers are numbers* This Is 

altogether wrongheaded and I'll have nothing to do with 
It* 



The kinds of things that 
questionnaire represent turn 
the educatlonslts Cslcl have 



the NCTE and this silly 
me off* Teacher College and 
won* 



Somebody Is trying to feather his own nestt make 
himself a name? become a big gun? and he has the wrong 
model* Incidentally the directions are so deveUsh hard 
to read? to figure out? that the makers of the 
questionnaire seem to need a course In composition 
t hemselveso 



The amount of Information elicited by our questionnaire was 
a source of much of the criticism leveled against 1t* One 
chairperson wrote that "As you may Imagine? we came close to 
throwing the whole thing away because of the amount of time you 
have demanded for such a complex quest 1onna1re*" Another said 
essentially the same thing: "The length of the questionnaire Is 
objectionable** Indeed? the amount of time required to complete 
the questionnaire was the most frequently criticized aspect of 
the survey t and 1t undoubtedly limited the number of completed 
questionnaires which were returned* 

Another frequent criticism was the one voiced In both of the 
long quotations^ 'above? nai^elye that the questionnaire did not 
adequately accommodate the "shape of different Institutions*" 
Although we made considerable effort to do so? 1n the eyes of 
about 15 of the responding directors? we failed* Generally? this 
criticism was based orK the d1rector 9 s belief that the 
questionnaire did not adequately focus on the diversity within 
particular! programs* One director from a two-year college wrote 
that "Hany "oi : the questions were difficult to answer because we 
have great; diversity 1n philosophy and strategies 1n writing 
Instruction and few departmental guidelines*" Another director 
from a public university commented that 
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I have rarely felt so frustrated at a 
questionnaire—this one seeded totally at cross-purposes 

with the program I supervise* There seems to be no way 

of describing our Cvery simple!) program through the 

questions you ask; they seen to cut 1t Into lengths for 
building a wholly different building*. 



Another director? this one from a private four-year Institution? 
commented similarly: 



As Is usual with such questionnaires? the most 
Important It ens are ones that can f t be an t Id paled 
precisely because they're new -and creative* Programmes 
that fit questionnaires are mostly dead* 



Another director from a private four-year school found similar 
problems with the questionnaire? but conceded that designing a 
questionnaire to accommodate different programs Is probably 
difficult* She wrote? 



Because our program 1s emphatically cross-disc IpHnary 
and process-oriented? I had much difficulty with several 
of the categories* As you see? I found myself writing in 
the margin much of the time* No questionnaire? I 
• suppose? can accommodate all atypical programs* I Just 
wish that our approach would become typical! 



Still another director? this one from a private university? 
thought the questionnaire Imposed order where there was none: 



The questionnaire seems to presuppose much more 
structure In writing programs than I think exists In 
actuality* • • • Many 1nst 1 tut Ions— cert a Inly all the 
st.alier ones and those? whatever their size? who do not 
have large numbers of graduate , students In 
English— cannot require the degree of uniformity that 
some of your questions seem to expect* More space for 
•other - replies might have helped* 



Such an array of critical comment s might suggest that 
conducting our survey was an exercise In futility? yielding 
results which are neither valid nor reliable* Yet such negative 
convents were relatively fs'-f 1n number* And we contend that 
white the results of our survey should be Interpreted with 
caution? the responses we did receive were generally good ones* 
Indeed? while the responding directors may have had to overcome 
certain: Obstacles 1n expression? In some of the categories we 
used? and ;1n maklng thelr programs conform to the structure our* 
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questionnaire Imposed upon them* we are much Impressed with the 
quality of the responses ue received* And we have Bade every 
effort to treat those responses fairly and honestly* It 1st 
however* the nature of surveys to level out some differences* It 
Is also the nature of surveys to Identify others* In reporting 
our findings we tried to consistently point out the differences! 
to accentuate the range of responses to the various questions we 
asked* ,* 



XI. 2. £SAISE 2E iy£iH9S|NAiR£ 

Although we received a handful of negative comments about 
our survey and our questionnaire* we received many more positive 
onest although many of the* recognized the sane limitations as 
our most outspoken crltfcs did* Host of these positive comments 
Indicated that, CI) the responding directors are looking forward 
to seeing the present report and <2> they are looking forward to 
finding out how other Institutions responded to many of the 
questions* 

Many of these, positive comments suggested that perhaps our 
questionnaire had made certain writing program directors consider 
various aspects of their programs they had never before thought 
about* One director from a private four-year college wrote* 

It was good to think about some of the questions asked 
and v 1t will be Interesting to see the results of the 
survey* Doing this survey has given me some questions to 
present to our faculty (Engl* Dept.) to stimulate 
discuss Ion* 



Another^ wrote § 



I 9 m glad that your survey came along when It did* 
since • • • Cour school Is doing a 3-year self-evaluation 
project* and this year 1t 9 s our department's turn* You 
provided some good starters* Ideas t questions* One 
reason that Pi returning this late Is that we used your 
survey to take a departmental survey on certain 
questions* 



Other directors commented 1n a similar vein* one froa a private 
four-year Institution remarking that "the questionnaire Is a good 
catalyst for self-examination of the program and the director*" 
From the associate director of writing programs at a large public 
university came the following statement: 



Thank you for asking us to participate* Because we 9 re 
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redesigning our freshaan courses* ue 9 re already Involved 
1n close self-exaa1nat1on» and your survey forced us to 
collect data we need and to articulate our goals* Ue 
look forward now to receiving—and using—your summaries 
of the survey* 



A director fro* a public four-year Institution wrote that the 
questionnaire "made me aware that our writing prograa 1s like 
Topsy • He need to decide on program goals • • • so that all of 
us have definite goals in mind." Slallarlyt a director froa one 
of the alHtary acadeales suggested that slaply completing the 
questionnaire was a useful activity* He wrote that 



The chief value of this questionnaire probably exists 
In aaklng one responding to It think about the prograa hp 
or nhe directs* Thanks for that opportunity* I shall 
look forward to seeing the tabulated results In the jieeks 
ahead* 



Stateaents such as these suggest th?t not only - was the 
questionnaire a valid one for surveying college writing programs 
across the country* but also that the results we obtained are 
reliable ones* Such comments further suggest that the summaries 
appearing In the previous chapters will be of value to a 
substantial nuaber of directors and Institutions* and for a 
variety of different reasons* In these stateaents we also see a 
result we did not anticipate: a large nuaber of directors seea to 
have examined certain aspects of their prograas for the first 
timet and others seeaed to have discovered aspects "they did not 
know existed* 



Although such stateaents as those quoted above suggest that 
our survey was Indeed a successful one* we would be realss If we 
did not include soae stateaents that while generally positive 
also pointed to soae negative aspects* Froa the director of a 
program at a four-year Institution came the following response: 



Formidable! The ffl£B3l Is laposlng and soae of the 
questions could have been clearer* I know how difficult 
a genre this 1st howevert and I f a grateful to you—and 
I 9 a sure the rest of us are as well— that the attempt to 
survey directors • • • 1s at least/being made. 



Another dlrectort this one fro* a public unlversltyt was 
similarly sensitive to the difficulties of designing a 
questionnaire such as ours: 




It's long and I found that It did not always fit the 
complexities of our prograa* Howevert I tried to 
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Indicate what our program looks like by adding some 
detail* It Is thorough t thought and made me find out 
Information* I wasn't- aware of* • • • You should be 
commended • • • because such questionnaires arc hell to 
design* I don 9 t envy you* 



Several directors Indicated that they resented the time required 
'to complete the questionnaire but believed the results Mould be 
north thp effort* Others noted that while the survey Instrument 
was time-consuming and sometimes did not see* to do Justice to 
their programs t a "questionnaire addressed to so many different 
kinds* of writing programs probably couldn't have been constructed 
much differently* « A fair number of directors Indicated* as did 
a director from a private four-year schoolt that they "resented 
the quantitative orientation— numbers t numbers t numbers" but 
•otherwise. 



found It Interesting and thought-orovoklng*" Addressing the 
Issue of quantification^ a director from a public university 
wrote that 



however t 1t suffers from the fact that It's hard to 
assign numbers Ceven on a continuum) to something as 
•Individualistic" as freshman composition! 



Not uncommon were statements - about the scope of the 
quest lonnalret statements such as the following ones: "The 
questionnaire 1s more than adequate"; "You sure do seem to cover 
gygCyi&iQfl** "The questionnaire Is quite thorough*" Typical of 
most of the comments from directors who saw both the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the questionnaire Is the following 
statement from the director of a large writing program at a 
public university: 



The questionnaire Is very thcrought perhaps too 
thorough In some places* It Is very time-consuming* It 
1s theory-basedt for good or bad* depending on one's 
bias* It 1s capable of quantifications and that's good,* 
It shows an awareness of recent trends and movements* It 
Is generally clear with only occasional ambiguities* 



T 
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Thus whit*? our questionnaire might have been better than 1t wast 
the large number of positive comments we received suggests that 
It was well enough designed to serve Its purpose* 



XI. 3. i2S£Ci§ OE WRITING ESflfiSAflS MflL CfliSSSfl SI 

Not only did we receive positive and negative consents about 
the questionnaire fro* the responding directors* but ue also 
received soae suggestions for enlarging the scope of the survey. 
Host of these suggestions were of five types* 

'% 

Flrstt soie directors suggested that the questionnaire night 
have been expanded to Include more questions about how the 
various programs approach the teaching of writing process* 
Second* a few directors Indicated the need for questions designed 
specifically for programs employing the cross-disciplinary 
approach to teaching writing at the undergraduate level* Thlrdt 
some directors wrote that questions addressing specifically 
graduate-level offerings In composition and the teaching of 
writing might have yielded -additional useful Information* 
Fourtht some directors thought that some questions might lave 
been Included to Indicate more precisely the nature of training 
programs for faculty who have recently had to take ; up the 
teaching of writing because of declining enrollments In 
literature courses* Flftht some directors Indicated that they 
wanted to see more questions about the positions writing 
directors hold? specifically questions having to do with salaries 
and with the amount of authority directors have to "run" the 
programs they direct* 

Ue agree that most of these additional types of questions 
might have been Included on our questionnaire* In fact* some of 
these types were represented In earlier versions* However t It Is 
our belief that many such questions—for example* ones on 
cross-disciplinary writing programs— would have irritated more 
directors than they pleased* Perhaps the next tlme^such a survey 
Is undertaken such questions can be Included* Other 
questions— such as ones focusing more . sperlf IcaUy on the 
positions writing program directors hold— are* we believe* better 
asked by organizations to which writing program directors belong* 
Still other questions— such as those which could focus on 
retraining literature faculty— are also better left to recognized 
professional organizations such as the Association Qf Departments 
of English or the tfodern Language Association. 

All of the suggestions ,we received for expanding the survey 
we conducted were good ones* and we would like to sec those 
questions answered* 



XI. 4. £ HAjQR SQflCmSiSM 

In one sense* the previous sections of the, present chapter 
have all to one degree or another suggested the limitations of 
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the present study. We will not again rehearse the* here* But 
whatever Its limitations* the survey did show a great deal of 

diversity among the programs both across Institutional types and 
within Institutional types* Throughout the preceding chapters of 

.this report we have tried to call attention to this diversity 4 *- by 
catling, attention to. ranges in the response categories* by 
pointing to large standard deviations and variances for different 
responses* * And 1f there 1s to be drawn a major conclusion from 
our examination of the writing programs we surveyed* 1t 1s that 
they are generally very- different from one another* that they are 
each designed to address primarily the local needs of the 
institution* the department t and the student body* The director 
who noted 1n rather harsh language that descriptive statistics 
tend to level out such differences 1s correct 1f the only 
statistics reported are means or averages* Yet people often tend 
to look at averages or means and forget such statistics as 
standard deviations and variances* Thus 1n the pages which 
follow* we would like to Illustrate the diversity of the ^programs 
we" surveyed* s to * direct attention away from means and averages 
toward Individual programs* 

One major contributor to the diversity we saw among the 
programs we surveyed was transition * transition from a program 
guided by one set of goals or philosophy to a program guided by a 
different.. set of goals or philosophy* Although several directors 
commented that their programs were undergoing changes* the nature 
of such transitions was probably best expressed by a director 
from a rather small Institution: 



Two years, ago* we organized a quarter-long faculty 
In-service workshop* "Teaching College Writing** This 
course exposed faculty to the writing and research of 
Ross Vlnterowd*. Janet £m1g* E*0* Hlrsch* M1na 
Shaughnessyt Gary Tat=e* Richard Young* Ken MacroMe* and 
Peter Elbow* As a result of this experience* , «|t least 
2/3 of the full-time faculty have revised their approach 
to freshman composition and remedial writing with these 
areasn of new emphasis! Hore personal writing* more 
in-class* writ 1ng* more work on audience analysis* more 
emphasis on pre-wr1t1ng and re-wr1t1ng* more use of 
sentence combining* The common ground established 
through the workshop has allowed faculty to continue to 
.exchange ideas on methods and materials they are 
currently using/developing* 

Many directors wrote similar statements which focused on the 
ev€;r«chang1ng nature of writing Instruction as faculty in their 
programs became aware of new Ideas and tried to Incorporate what 
they^had learned Into their teaching* Of course* not all 
directors indicated their programs are undergoing change* 

but :# in those institutions where the. writing programs are 
changing* \there^may- well exist considerable diversity in the way 
-'J'rritJ ng , * t a tight 
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Another frequently cited source of this diversity across 
Institutions was the nature of the student population served* 
Several directors Indicated that they have constantly had to 
accomodate different kinds of students as Incoming abilities 
decline or as the school opens Its doors to different kinds of 
students* One director fro* a technical four-year Institution 
perhaps best Indicated how the student population the program Is 
designed to serve affects the nature of the program Itself. He 
wrote that* 



Our program may find Its strength • • • In Its ability 
to Intertwine Increasing amounts of consideration of the 
writing needs of scientists and engineers* Because 
virtually all of our students* both ESL and native 
speakers* are future scientists or engineers* focusing on 
their future writing needs Is simpler than It would be In 
a liberal arts environment* wtirere students plan to head 
In many directions and some have no plans as yet* The 
flip side of thatt however* is that writing Is harder to 
establish across the curriculum than It Is In liberal 
arts colleges* since our faculty have never Integrated 
writing Into their courses the way liberal arts faculty 
have done* For engineers* the research * paper never 
existed; It has not been abandoned* 



In th1| particular case the Institutional contralnts that operate 
on the- program are apparent* but more Important Is that the 
Institution apparently values "writ Ing for Its student population 
somewhat less than would other institutions* * 

Diversity In writing programs across types of Institutions 
Is also reflected .In the curricula the various programs teach* 
Mhile It Is Impossible to Illustrate the full range of curricula 
which underlie the programs we surveyed* a couple statements may 
help to suggest the range of different programs* The director 
from one four-year Institution described the relationship between 
hlsv program's curriculum and the goals of th$ program In the 
following way: 



Our emphasis on rhetorical theory* especially In our 
first course* has given students a useful focus t*or all 
their writing and other communications* The classical 
rhetorical focus of content* audience* and persona has 
made our students better readers* better writers* and 
better oral communicators* This approach also allows 
students to critique organization and style* It has also 
contributed to the liberal arts component' of their 
education* * ? 

* »"* 

In other programs* the teaching of rhetoric and rhetorical 
principles appears to complement or supplement the teaching of 
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content In the sense of a body of knowledge to be used rather 
than content In sense of principles to be used and processes 
applied* Such 1s the case at a public university? whose director 
of writing wrote that 



Our second required composition course • • • Is 
divided Into different thematic units (we call them 
•modules")* These unit have reading requirements that 
differ* CThese classes! • • • have the same writing 
requirements In terms of length of papers? number of 
papers? and kinds of papers* • • • The subject matter 
differs from module to module to offer students some 
choice about the general topic* Ue have modules dealing 
with the changing roles of men and women? technology? 
death and dying? film? and several with a literary focus: 
Introduction to literature? mythology? heroes? and short 
fiction* These choices? students say? are worth the 
effort put forth by the Department to taint a 1n them* 



Statements such as these suggest that writing curricula differ 
considerably across Institutions* Indeed? our reading of the 
many comments the responding directors made In the margins of our 
questionnaire and of the many statements about their writing 
programs and courses suggests to us that few members of our 
profession would or could agree on a common definition or 
description of a writing curriculum for any course* The 
diversity of writing curricula was probably the source of more 
criticism of our questionnaire than anything else* Most 
directors tend to view their curricula as the best of all 
possible curricula* Given specific Institutional contexts? these 
directors may be correct* 

Another aspect of diversity 1s Instruction* And we perhaps 
encountered as many different ways of teaching writing as 
Institutions we surveyed* Ue have? however? chosen but three 
statements to Illustrate this Instruct Idnal variety* The first 
statement comes ° f rom the director of a writing program at a 
community college* That director wrote? 



Our programs goal Is effective student writing* 
There at two aspects that are Important In reaching that 
goal: Cll emphasis on Individual Instruction? the 
one-to-one method promoted by Roger Garrison; and €2) 
use? as a supplement ? of collaborat Ive learning In 
composition classes?, for Instance? the group study 
exercise In Thorn Hawkins* iMVlCK ISSbnlflU*? l&E 

Igashjng Mdtiflfl for peer evaluation* 

From another director In a two-year college came a very different 
perspective;, on Instruct lonal methods* Using the first person? 
director of £$rt>rf the following description: 
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. There are tup aspects which have proven aost 
successful 1n ay teaching of our flrst-tera freshaan 
writing course* First? I have students do a very 
extensive outline t so complete that 1t Is virtually a 
draft. In It* they Malt their subject? define their 
audience and purpose?, state each of their da In Ideas In 
complete sentences* arid jot down all of their supporting 
detal l« This enables— Indeed forces— the» to think 
through their subject? to carefully select and develop 
each Idea before they copal t themselves to Including It 
In their essay?, and then to arrange those Ideas In a 
logical sequence* By fully planning the content of their 
papers, before they write a draft? students can start 
writing their "drafts confident that they can cover the 
subject? knowing what they wish to say? In , what order? 
etc* They are then free? In writing t^e draft? to 
concentrate on coaposlng— on word choice? sentence 
structure? spelling? graaaar? diction?, paragraphing? etc* 

Second? I use a : combination of transformational 
graaaar and generative rhetoric fas recoaaended by 
Francis Chr 1 stensen) In working with sentences and 
paragraphs* This gives students? often for the first 
tine? real control over their sentences* 



At the opposite extreae froa directors who advocated rather 
specific and detailed aethods of Instruction were those who were 
skeptical that any one set hod Is to be prefered over another* A 
director froa a private university offered the following 
stateaent? which Is soaethlng of a justification for the great 
aaoui.t of diversity In Instructional aethods In his prograa* 



• • • the relative freedoa each Instructor has In 
organizing the work In Freshaan English can be a great 
advantage* Each sect Ion Is different? with dl fferent 
needs? different Interests* Instructors are free to 
adapt the work to the particular students— perhaps a 
section with several foreign students? or one with 
several draaa aajors? or one with a high proportion of 
transfers? and so on* * * • This advantage can be a 
serious disadvantage If the Instructor Is not Inventive 
and knowledgeable* 

Our chief goal Is' the obvious one— to Increase our 
students 9 ability to express theaselves clearly and 
accurately In expository prose* Has anybody devised an 
Ideal way to do this with a group of students? Surely? 
each group requires different aethods? and each 
Individual student requires adaptations by the 
.* Instructor* Th V* Important Ingredient Is the 

/ instructpr--his/her willingness to spend a lot of tlae In 
^ conferences? to get to know each student Individually? to 
encourage and read land respond Intelligently to the 



students 9 writing* The Instructors with the Interest and 
patience and basic knowledge of good writing all do 
excellent .work whatever their particular methods? and 
their students Improve* 



There 1s perhaps no more appropriate an ending for this report 
than the above statement* For while 1n the preceedlng chapters 
we have, focused on the "general" nature of college writing 
programs? on constructing a "profile" that reaches across 
Institutional boundaries? the specific ways In which each of us 
succeeds 1n helping students become better writers 1s finally the 
most Important aspect of what we do* 
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A list of the persons completing the writing program 
directors survey appears In A* Most of the respondent's 

are "writing progran directors"* a "few* however* are departmental 
chairpersons and a few are faculty^ whom chairpersons asked to 
complete our questionnaire* For the sake of economy In 
expression* we have taken the liberty throughout the report of 
calling all respondents "writing program directors*" 
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In Chapter .XX We have Included a number of the comments* 
both positive aiid negative* that directors aade about our survey 
In general and about our ^questionnaire In particular* 
10 

Among the responding 1n$t1tu1ons were the UnHed States 
Military Academy and the United States A1r Force Academy* both of 
which receive their funding from the federal government* 

HI 

The Information about the source of funding for the 
Institutions whose writing program directors responded to the 
survey 1s based on the following sources: David 8* B1esel» et 

aU* edstt fhft jEgMSflfe flfalC ttMtfc* UaXLSLiXtt tt SJtcjfttlg at l7th e <** 
(New York: Macm Ulan* 1979)1 Susan F* Watts and Joan Hunter* 

eds*t ettcf»gff f t Anmtai suite is iteitejadMiiiais Slmt I2fifi 

£dl£l9f? (Princeton t NJ: Perterson f s Guides* 19791; James Cass and 

|aVr <: M^»?a(if> £9ipacatlYC Suite isi frftrUa" CaUcagg* 9th ed* 
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support for colleges and universities nationwide coses trom Nancy 
8* Dear man* !&£ ggntf Jtl90 at Education: Slaillllsal Rtftfltl 
(Washington* 0*C*: National Center for Education Statistics* 
198Q) f and U. Vance 6rant and Leo J* Elden* Ojoest stt Educqjlpn 
Sl aii lll&8 €Uash1ngton* D*C*: National Center for Education 
Statistics! 19801 . 
12 

See Edycafrjfln Bi££££fl£J£ : kSAitSSLS iQSi UQlX££llll££' 
1278^922 CUashlngton* 0*C*: National Center for Education 
Statistics* 19801* The way ae have classified the schools 
responding to our questionnaire differs from the way Glbsont 
■business as Usual*" classified his* If He Judge by the number 
of universities (229) cited 1n Gibson 9 s report* 1t would appear 
that school names ("university* - "college*" "junior college*") 
determined membership 1n Gibson's classes* 
13 

It should be pointed out* however* that we did complete 
several preliminary analyses In which the Institutions were 
classified strictly by their names* Unfortunately* this simpler 
set hod of classifying the 1nst 1tut 1ons blurred considerably 
distinctions between four-year Institutions and universities* Ue 
thus felt compelled to use the NCES's taxonomy 1n classify 1ng. our 
data* 

14 

These categories are adapted from those used by the NCESt 
see especially* Grant and E1don* Olgssi gf Edijcatlqn 
15 

Information on the staffing of 'writing classes with 
graduate students 1s presented 1n a subsequent section* 
16 

It 1s Interesting to note that when the writing program 
directors we surveyed were asked to Identify* for a national 
survey of colleges teachers of writing* the two best teachers 1n 
their programs* a large number Identified graduate-student 
teachers* 
17 

See In particular* £ Ibg9£X 111 &il£52U£££ *1971* rpt* New 
Yorfc: U*U* Norton* 1980)* 
18 

See A Conceptual Theory of Khgtflrlc (Cambridge* HA; 
Ulnthrop* 19751. 

19 

See James L* Klnneavy* *J*Q* Cope* and J*U* Campbell* 
U|»1t jqg—BasIc IJgdes of Qcq^nl^gtlon (Oubuque* IA: Kendall/Hunt* 
1976)* 
20 

The analyses of the prose statements began with one of the 
Investigators reading 30 of the statements about the most 
successful aspects and 30 of the statements about the least 
successful* This subsample contained an , equal number of 
respons es from private and' public schools f^ff*« f * u fy?* r 
Institutions and universities* Because so few two-year colleges 
responded to our survey* only two such schools* both publico were 
represented in the 38- Institution subsample* As these prose 
statements were read* each •most successful* and each "least 
successful* aspect named was listed* After the responses from 
all 30 Institutions -were so analyzed* a composite 11st of items 
for each question was constructed* In order for an 1tejm to 
appear on these composite lists*. It had to appear oh at teas^t two 
-ef~-the iOMdl^ectori^ ^ Pi~f -teen- Hems appeared on the 



appeared on the resultant list of "least successful aspects** 
These lists became the bases for .coding all responses* The 
actual coding sheets used contained not only the Items listed* 
but also spaces for at least 15 additional Items* Four coders 
used these sheets to code the directors* statements for content* 
Each statement was read by at least two persons and differences 
In coding the various statements were resolved on the spot* 
Subsequently? each coding sheet and each statement were reviewed 
slde-by-slde by the principal author as a check on the previous 
codings and to Insure that all' responses not Included on the 
lists were added to th6 coding sheets* Subsequently? added Items 
which appeared more than three times were coded for keypunching* 
The result of these procedures was that 20 Items were keypunched 
for the "most successful" aspects of the represented writing 
programs? and 15 Items were keypunched for the "least successful" 
aspects* 



appendix: 
universities and colleges 

• \ 

Anna Maria College 
Asnuntock Community College 
Auburn University 
Augsburg College 
Baruch College . 
Beaver College 
Boston University 
Brlghan Young University 

California State University— Don Inguez Hills 

Carnlgle-Mellon University 

Case Western Reserve University 

Central Connetlcut State College 

Central Oregon Coanunlty College 

The City College of New York 

City University of New York— York College 

i 

Clarke! College 
Collegi of Mount St* Vincent 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St« Francis 

College of William and Mary J 
Cook-Oduglass College Writing Center 
Dean Junior College 
Oe Aftta College 
Delta College 
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Orexel University 

Eastern Central University 

Eastern Michigan University 

Edison CoMunlty College 

El Centro College 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Frostburg State College 

Furrua College 

Hofstra University 

Hunter College 

Indiana State Unlversl t yEvansvl lie 

Indiana University 

Jefferson Connunlty College 

Kansas State University 

Lake Forest College 

Lenolr-Rhyne College 

Lewis and Clark CoMun.lty College 

Los Angeles Trade Technical College 

Louisiana State\|n1vers5ty^ 

Loyola Marynount University 



Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
M1a«1 <0h1o> University 

Michigan Technological University 

\ 

Middle Tennessee State University 
Monroe Co««un1ty College 
Murray State College 
Neii York City Technical College 
Nlcholls State University 
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Northwest Nazarene Col lege 

Ohio Dominican College 

Ohio University 

Ohio Uesleyan University 

Oklahoma Unlversltr 

Pennsylvania State— Behrend College 

Pennsylvania State—College Park 

Pepperdlne University 

Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Princeton University 

Prlndpla College 

Queens College 

Robert Morris College 

Rochester' Institute of Technology % 

Rutgers Un1 versl ty— Caaden College 

Rutgers University—Livingston College 

St* Edward's University 

St • Paul's College 

St* Peter's College 

St« Thoaas University 

San Francisco State University 

J« Sargeant Reynolds' Coaaunlty College 

Southwestern Oklahoma State University 

Spokane Falls Co»«un1ty College 

State University of New York at Albany 

State University of New York at Oneonta 

Syracuse University 

Texas AIM University 
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Texas Christian University 
Texas Tech University 
Tougaloo College 
Tulane University 



United S1 


tates 


Air Force Academy 


United S1 


tates 

V 


Military Academy 


Unlversl! 


* # 


at 


St« Louis 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Alabama 


Unl vers H 


ty 


of 


California at Davis 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


California at Los Angeles 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Cincinnati 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Colorado 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


-Georgia 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Hartford 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Houston 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


1 1 1 1 no Is — Ur bana 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Iowa 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Kentucky 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Louis? 11 le 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


HI c h i g an 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Hlnnlsot a— Oeluth 


University 


of 


Nebras ka--L1 ncoln 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Nevada— Las Vegas ' 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


New Hexlco 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


North Carolina at Wilmington 


Unlversll 


ty 


of 


Pittsburgh at Johnstown 
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University of Pittsburgh 

University of South Alabaaa 

University of Southern Mississippi 

University of South Florida — Taapa 

University ofTaapa 

University of Texas--Aust1n 

University of Virginia— Charlottesvl lie 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin 

Upsala College 

Virginia Tech 

Walla Walla College 

West Liberty State College 

Wichita State University 

Wllberforce University 

W1U1a« Jewell College 

W1U1a« Paterson College 

Youngstown State University 

c 
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